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THe Club is going over in a big way. —— 


Organized only six weeks, we already 
have 432 members (at the time this is 
written—Dec. 28). 


Membership in the Club is open to all 
high school students. If a student enrolls 
by himself the membership fee is ten cents; 
if five or more students enroll from the 
same school, and send in their names at 
the same time, the fee is five cents per 
student instead of ten cents. These club 
membership applications must have the 
approval of your English teacher. 


Regardless of whether you enter by 
yourself or as amempber of a group or local 
club, you receive two pads of score cards 
for rating pictures, and a membership 
card. 


The booklet “How to Judge Motion 
Pictures’ should be read by every member. 


MEMBERS only may enter the 

monthly review.contest. Toenter 
this contest a member goes to see any 
picture, rates it on the Score Card, and 
writes a review of no more than 500 
words, and sends it with the Score Card 
to national headquarters, 155 E. 44th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Each month the reviews are judged by 
the editorial staff of Scholastic, and the 
writers of the three best reviews receive 
ten admissions to their favorite theatre, 
good any time for a year. 


The contest changes each month. 
The January contest closes Jan. 25. 


PICTURE unusual in the annals of 
Hollywood has recently made its 
appearance, produced and directed by 
Walter Wanger. The picture is “The 
President Vanishes.” The Club will 
award an additional set of three prizes 
(ten tickets each) to the members who 
write the best three reviews on this 
picture. This is a special contest, and is 
in addition to the regular monthly con- 
test in which members may write on any 
icture they desire. Reviews on “The 
esident Vanishes” must be put in the 
mail before midnight, Jan. 25, 1935. 


The Club Secretary saw a picture the 
other day to which he gave plus threes 
and plus twos all down the line, for a total 
weighted score of 270, a percentage score of 
90 (270 divided by 3). This is indeed an 
exalted score, but it was indeed an exalted 
picture. The name of it is “ Crainquebille,” 
a French production, from the story. by 
Anatole France. A street vegetable fight 
between two gangs of Parisian boys is one 
of the features of the picture. Don't miss 
it if it comes to your town. 
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“The President Vanishes” 
An Editorzal 


. S. Under Martial Law! Riots in 50 Cities; 
Grey Shirts Clash with Armed Troops; Cab- 
inet Appoints Secretary of War Dictator to 

Direct Nation-wide Search for President.” 
These are some of the sensational headlines which 
crowd the front pages of the country’s newspapers in 
the recently released mystery film called The President 
Vanishes. They suggest something of the atmosphere 
of breathless suspense with which the 
William A. Wellman, has invested this melodrama of 
our government at Washington, as it might happen 


director, 


under an imaginary administration. Based on an 
anonymous novel of the same 
title published by Farrar 
and Rinehart, the film ver- 
sion was produced for Para- 
mount by Walter Wanger. 
The President Vanishes is 
good entertainment, played 
by an expert cast, and suffi- 
ciently plausible to give any 
movie-goer a_ thrill-packed 
evening, whether or not he 
sees in it more than an en- 
grossing detective story filled 
with rapid-fire action. 

But it is still more worth 
seeing because, behind the de- 
tails of the plot and the very 
human characters in high 
places, this film attempts to present a frank and 
realistic picture of the forces, motives, and events 
that are molding the destinies of the American people 
in this chaotic, fast-changing industrial era of 1935. 
The collapse. of the London Naval Conference, the 
spread of Hitlerism, the assassinations of Dollfuss, 
Alexander, and Barthou, the Saar plebiscite, the 
munitions investigations of the Nye Committee, the 
revelations of General Smedley Butler, and the gen- 
eral breaking’ away from the tradition of the New 
Deal are not specifically mentioned in this photoplay, 
but they form the frame within which things happen. 
It is the first time, to our knowledge, that a film has 
come out of Hollywood that tells the approximate 
truth about the economic background of modern war 
and the web of propaganda and prejudice by press, 
radio, and (we must add) movies, that ensnares the 
lives and minds of every unwary man, woman, or 
child. Of course it is over-simplified, but we can be 


President Craig Stanley (as played by Arthur Byron) 
broadcasting to the American people. 


grateful, at least, that not all producers are tools of 
reaction and jingoism. 

As the picture opens, a major war has broken out 
in Europe, and a handful of steel, banking, oil, and 
newspaper magnates, plus intriguing politicians and 
high-powered lobbyists, are scheming to drag America 
into the war to save their foreign loans and boom the 
basic industries. They have won over a majority of 
Congress and have spread a barrage of chain news- 
paper and radio propaganda from ocean to ocean to 
“Save America’s Honor,” against the wishes of Presi- 
dent Craig Stanley, a realistic pacifist. It is the eve 
of a special joint session of 
Congress at which the Presi- 
dent is to read his war mes- 
sage. The Gray Shirts, an 
organization of 100 per cent 
fascists led by Lincoln Lee, 
a fanatical self-appointed 
savior of the nation, are 
mobbing peace meetings, and 
marching on Washington. 


Four before Con- 


gress meets, President Stan- 


hours 


ley mysteriously disappears 
from the very doors of the 
White House. It is suspected 
that he has been kidnapped 
Tiintentansd by the Gray Shirts, and pub- 
lic sentiment, already hot for 
war, shifts overnight to his support. For three days 
the nation is in an uproar as the greatest manhunt 
in history is prosecuted by the Department of Justice 
under the energetic leadership of Secretary of War 


Wardell. 


ing to have the presidency declared vacant and for 


But the powers behind the scene are work- 


Vice-President Mollesqn, a pompous weakling, to suc- 
ceed him. Then they will get their declaration of war. 

It wouldn’t be fair to tell you the rest of the plot, 
and how the mystery is solved by a series of exciting 
crises. But in the nick President is 
discovered, and broadcasts to the nation from the 
White House: “My friends: Tomorrow I go to 
Congress on your behalf. 


of time the 


We will not declare war. 
Not one American boy will be sent to foreign soil to 
leave his blood as security. No loan on earth is 
worth that collateral!” 

We urge every high school. student to see this 
courageous and thought-provoking picture. 
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went to sea; for there was no ro- 

mance in him, no desire for ad- 

venture. It was merely that, 
just as the sea was the natural place 
for those with a touch of romance in 
them, so it was a sort of last resort 
for younger sons for whom there 
seemed to be no place upon the shore. 
His father was a farmer. The farm 
wasn’t big enough to be divided be- 
tween him and his elder brother. So 
he went to sea. 

He joined the ship after dark on 
the night before she was to sail. When 
he entered the apprentices’ halfdeck 
two old hands, Hallam and Cree, 
were playing cards, and a couple of 
other green hands were asleep in 
their bunks. Glancing round as he 
came over the door coaming, Cree ex- 
claimed: 

“Shivering tops’ls! 
here!” 

Hallam took a look at the new- 
comer and winked at Cree. Then they 
went on with their game. 

A green hand always did look 
funny, of course; but Pollock looked 
exceptionally so. He was stumpily 
built, with broad shoulders and 
clumsy hands that seemed too big for 
his short arms. His feet looked too 
big for his legs. His freckled face 
was large, with bulging blue eyes set 
somewhere close to his little squat 
nose. 

Most green hands would have red- 
dened at Cree’s words and the winks 
that followed. But Pollock didn't 
redden at all. He sat down and, in- 
stead of staring about in the custom- 
ary perplexed way of a new chum, 
leaned back on the bulkhead and 
looked straight before him with a 
stolid, disinterested expression, giv- 
ing no evidence at all of any of the 
humility or wonder that the green 
hand usually shows. The two old 
hands paid no more attention to him, 
and after a while he turned into his 
bunk and went to sleep. 

The ship pulled out early in the 


L- was not from choice that he 


Look what’s 


The -Lubber 


By Bill Adams 


morning. There was a fresh breeze 


and a choppy sea. What with sea- 
sickness, the strangeness of things, 
and being laughed at by everyone, the 
other green hands were soon looking 
mighty miserable. But Pollock, who 
had never seen a ship till the previ- 
ous evening, and was as seasick as 
any one, retained something of his air 
of stolidity, apparently quite un- 
aware that he was a laughing-stock. 
There was no sign of any humility in 
him. The old hands set him down for 
a thorough-going lubber, too dense for 
words. 

By evening he was over his sea- 
sickness and, alone of the green 
hands, sat down to supper. - It was 
when they questioned him after sup- 
per that Cree and Hallam discovered 
that he was a farmer. They were 
vastly amused for, if one wished to 
insult anybody aboard a windjam- 
mer, to call him a farmer was_ the 
way to do so. 

“What the devil did you come to 
sea for?” asked Hallam. 

When at the end of his first day’s 
disillusionment you ask a green hand 
what he came to sea for he invariably 
replies, very humbly, “I don’t know.” 

But Pollock calmly answered—” 

“A fellow has to do something.” 

For a lubberly first voyager to 
refer to the sea as “something” 
struck the old hands as decidedly 
rich. Having long since gone through 
their own initiations, they were full of 
pride that every right-minded appren- 
tice has in his profession; and were 
given to feeling sorry for any one 
not a sailor. 

“You'll find you've tackled some- 
thing, all right!’ sneered Hallam. 

In the ensuing weeks Pollock got 
along as well as the average first 
voyager. Though no faster to learn 
than were the other new chums, he 
was not noticeably slower. But 


whereas they were keen to learn, in- 
terested in everything, he gave no 
sign of any interest or keenness. 
Whatever he did was done in a man- 
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ner that seemed to say, “Since I'm 
here, I might as well.” 

The fact was that Pollock was 
proud of being a farmer and didn’ 
care who knew it. That any one 
could be proud of being a farmer was 
beyond the understanding of his fel- 
lows. They hazed him a good deal 
at first; but since he took everything 
placidly, seeming te have no temper, 
they left him in peace after a while 
and took their fun in a manner less 
direct. While, led on by them, he 
talked of cows and horses, pigs and 
crops, they listened with broad grins 
on their faces. A fellow without a 
solitary sailorly instinct, they dubbed 
him a lubber. 

One evening when the ship had 
been a week or two at sea and had 
come down to the fine weather lati- 
tudes, the apprentices held a singsong 
in their halfdeck, singing such old 
sea songs as “The Golden Vanity,” 
“We'll Go No More A-Roving,” and 


so forth. While the other green 
hands joined in the choruses, Pollock 
sat silent; and, after a while, one of 


the old hands said— 

“Come on, Pollock, let’s hear you 
sing something !” 

Chancing to pass by while Pollock 
was singing, the mate paused to lis- 
ten. 

“That's a hell of a song for a sail- 
or!” he muttered. 

And, young and old, the other ap- 
prentices roared with laughter at his 
song: 


“Tam Pearce, Tam Pearce, lend me 
T’owld gray mare, 

All along, down along, by a long lane, 

For I want to go to Widdecombe fair, 

Long o Sam Stewer, Bill Brewer, 
Peter Gurney, Dan’] Whidden, 
Harry Hawke, Old Uncle Tom 
Cobbleigh an’ all—” 


When he had gotten that far Pol- 
lock was interrupted by Hallam’s ex 
claiming— 2 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, dry up! 

Then, while the others continued 
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their singsong,“hé went out and sat 
alone on a hatch. 

Pollock didn’t try to shirk his work 
any more than does the average ap- 
prentice and didn’t try to get more 
than his fair share of the grub. So, 
since there was nothing precisely ob- 
jectionable about him, the others soon 
took to leaving him alone. He was 
merely a born lubber, and that was 
the whole.story. But after a while 
something happened that made them 
lace him in a scale lower than that 
of the lubber plain and simple. 

The ship was well down in the 
South Atlantic when, one day, the 
order was given to furl the foresail. 
As soon as the big sail was hauled 
up, the mate sang out: 

“Aloft and furl it! Sailors to 
windward! Farmers to leeward!” 

A mate often added those last 
words to his order to furl a heavy 
sail. They acted as a spur to every 
one’s pride, sent everybody rushing 
for the rigging; each man determined 
to get out to windward where the 
work was hardest and called for more 
sailorly skill. 

When the mate gave the order, Pol- 
lock was nearest of any one to the 
rigging, and so was in a position to 
be the first to start aloft, first to 
reach the sail. And, with nothing to 
prevent him from going to windward, 
he went calmly down to lee! And 
when the sail was furled and the 
crowd down from aloft, he replied to 
the gibes of his fellow apprentices 
with— 

“Well, the mate said farmers to lee- 
ward, didn’t he?” 

Not a particle of shame in him, 
not an atom of sailorly pride! 

When the same order was given on 
later occasions Pollock went to wind- 
ward when the chance came his way; 
and though he did so without any 
zest, as if it were a mere matter of 
have-to and not at all a matter of 
pride, the others, sailors being by na- 
ture easygoing, forgot his first dere- 
liction and accepted him as more or 
less one of themselves again. They 
looked on him as a lubber, of course; 
but his being a lubber was of no great 
consequence. It was just his luck, 
poor devil! As long as he behaved 
in a manner even halfway sailorly, 
they were willing to bear with him. 

And it was not until the ship was 
well upon her homeward voyage that 
something came to set Pollock down 
definitely and forever as one of a 
breed that was not their breed—to 
make them scern him utterly. 

_ The other apprentices were sitting 
in the halfdeck one evening. Pollock 
was alone upon the deck outside. It 
was his next turn at the wheel, and 
he was waiting for the bell to strike 
and call him to it. His comrades 
Were voicing their ambitions, talking 
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of the longed-for day when erch of 
them should be the skipper of some 
fine ship. And while they were talk- 
ing Pollock entered to fetch the mit- 
tens he’d forgotten. 

“Pollock, what’d you do,” asked 
Cree, “if you were skipper of a liner 
and your ship was sinking?” 

“It'd jolly well save my ‘skin,” 
Pollock instantly replied. 

The bells struck as he spoke, and 
he hurried away to the wheel. 

“We'd all save our skins if we 
could do so decently, I suppose,” said 
Hallam. “If a man’s done every- 
thing possible, got all his passengers 
and crew away, and isn’t to blame, 
there’s no sense in dying.” 

There was a minute of thoughtful 
silence. Then Cree spoke. 

“I'd not care to be a passenger in 
any ship that Pollock was skipper 
of,” said he. 

“Nor I,” said another; and all of 
them agreed. 

For the rest of the. voyage they all 
looked on Pollock as a low sort of cur 
without a particle of common sailorly 
decency anywhere in him. They prof- 
fered him no friendship whatever. 

Hallam told me Pollock’s story, 
and I'll give you the rest of it just as 
he gave it to me. 

Cree and I were out of our appren- 
ticeships (Hallam said) when the 
ship came in. We left her, and a 
few days later took our exams for our 
second mate’s tickets. Cree passed 
all right, but I failed; and so had to 
go back to sea for twelve months be- 
fore I could try again. I made a hash 
of things upon my second try, and it 
wasn't till I’d been two years out of 
my apprenticeship that at last I ob- 
tained my second mate’s ticket. Cree 
by that time had his master’s ticket, 
and I’d lost track of him. When I 
ran across him again he was master 
of a passenger liner, while I had only 
just managed to get my mate’s ticket. 

You know how it is when a man’s 
been a long while getting his tickets? 
No one wants him. It’s very difficult 
to find a berth. And it was lucky for 
me that I ran across Cree as I did. 
He took me on as his mate, and I 
sailed with him for a number of voy- 
ages. Every once in a while I'd try 
for my master’s ticket, but it was no 
good. Like lots of others, I always 
became rattled in the exam room, and 
after a time I just about made up my 
mind that I'd never be anything more 
than a mate. 

I’d been with Cree about three 
years when we came into port to find 
that the ship had been sold. He was 
given command of another ship ownéd 
by the company, but I was out of a 
billet. I wandered about the docks 
for some weeks, trying in vain to find 
a skipper who'd sign me on. My rec- 

(Continued on next page) 


Bill Adams 


HEN we asked Bill_ Adams 
(whose real name is Bertram 
Marten Adams) about himself he 


wrote back: “Went to sea at 17 
and rounded the Horn seven times ere I 
was 22. In a square rigger, of course. No 
steam kettles for me. The nowadays so- 
called sailor gives all of us old Cape Horn- 
ers a very very very bad pain in the neck, 
gizzard, and everywhere else. The nowa- 
days so-called sailor lives on ice cream and 
chicken and doesn’t know the skysail hal- 
liards from the main bowline. Nothing else 
to say that I can think of right now. Wish 
I were south of the Horn at this minute, 
with a hurricane yelling in her shrouds 
and the grey backs flooding her decks 
waist deep; with the snow flying, and the 
old ship diving to it. It was a dog’s life, 
but it was a man’s life. I’m six foot three 
and broad in proportion.” 

Other facts about Bill Adams that we've 
managed to dig up in spite of his disin- 
clination to talk about himself are that he 
was born in England and spent a rather 
miserable childhood at a school run by two 
unsympathetic (to say the least) maiden 
aunts, and went later to a public school 
where he was jeered at and ridiculed as a 
scholarship boy in the usual English public 
school manner where poverty is a disgrace. 
“I hated their compulsory game system 
and went my way alone. I came to be a 
member of the sixth form and wore a silk 
top hat, and kid gloves, and carried a 
walking stick on Sundays like the rest. 
And at seventeen, just after my father 
died (he was thrown from a horse when 
he was 84), I went to sea. The moment I 
entered the half deck I was at home.” 

Bill Adams came rightly by his desire 
to get away from the silk-hat and cane 
school in England. His father had run 
away when still a lad, to join the Foreign 
Legion. Later he deserted, was captured, 
tried, and sentenced to be shot, and in 
true movie manner escaped the night be- 
fore, swam off to a ship, and got back to 
England. Later still he rode with Sher- 
man in the famous march to the sea. You 
couldn’t expect this man’s son to stay put. 

It wasn’t until Bill Adams had left the 
sea (owing to ill health) and had tried his 
hand at ranching, hoboing, as a policeman, 
as a Y.M.C.A. secretary in the War, and 
all manner of landlubber jobs, that he dis- 
covered in 1922 that he could sell stories 
of the sea. Then, he says, he quit, and 
“my working neighbors all took it for 
granted that I must be bootlegging.” He 
has lived now for the past dozen or so 
years in California. 

In his house there, surrounded by a 
garden full of the English flowers some 
Texas admirer knew he liked and sent him 
seeds for, Bill Adams has written most of 
the vigorous, lusty sea stories you've been 
reading for years in The Atlantic and 
other magazines. He has fans all over the 
world. There’s a boy in New Zealand he’s 
been writing to for ten years and who has 
written to Mr. Adams: “Life isn’t hard 
now, Bill, because you've shown me the 
way.” That’s what life is for, says Bill, 
“to show others the way, to keep one’s 
end up and refuse to be beaten. . . . Strong 
hands on the rope, and the song of a man 
shouting back to the song of the howling 
storm wind, to the rage of the thunderous 
sea. I abhor cowardice and complaining.” 
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ord of failures.in the exam room was 
against me. 

On the day before Cree was to take 
out his new command, I visited him. We 
were sitting in his cabin, talking of our 
apprentice’ days, when he mentioned Pol- 
lock. 

“Well,” said I, “there’s one fellow who 
was even a bigger fool than myself.” 

And Id hardly said the words when 
the devil of a smell arose. A cattle boat 
was passing through the dock, and a filthy 
brute she was, reeking from stem to stern. 
I was turning away when Cree grasped 
my arm. 

“Look, Hallam!” he cried. “Look who’s 
on her bridge!” 

And, looking, I saw a short, broad 
shouldered fellow with a freckled face, his 
two hands resting on her bridge rail. He 
wasn’t over a hundred feet from us. There 
was no mistaking him. And by the lordly 
air of him you'd have supposed that he 
was skipper of a crack liner, with lords 
and ladies in his passenger list. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” 
Cree laughed. “He landed in just the 
right place, didn’t he?” 

Pollock hadn’t seen us. We could have 
called to him, but we didn’t. We weren't 
interested in him. And for my part, being 
only a mate, and out of a berth at that, I 
was feeling a bit jealous, although his 
command was only a stinking old cattle 
boat. Soon after she was gone I said 
goodbye to Cree and went ashore to con- 
tinue my search for a berth. 

Several days passed. I was beginning 
to feel pretty desperate when all of a 
sudden I remembered Pollock and his 
dirty old tub. It occurred to me that he 
might be wanting a mate. I winced at 
the thought of sailing under him; didn’t 
fancy the superior airs he would be able 
to put on. But out of sheer necessity I 
swallowed my pride and looked up his 
ship. Her cattle had been discharged, of 
course, and she had been dry-docked, 
cleaned and painted. But you could still 
smell her all over her dock. I went aboard 
and made for her skipper’s cabin. The 
door was open, and just within it sat Pol- 
lock. He stared at me for a jiffy, then 
jumped up and grasped my hand. 

“Hello, Hallam!” he cried, friendly as 
pie; he drew me in, made me sit down 
and called a steward to bring drinks. 

Ii was in store clothes, of course, and I 
guessed right away that he supposed I 
was also a skipper. 

“Where's your ship?” he asked. 

Expecting to see derision come to those 
big eyes of his, I had to admit that I 
was only a mate, and out of a berth at 
that. But instead of riding the high 
horse he leaned over and clapped me on 
the shoulder. 

“That’s great!” he exclaimed. “By gad, 
that’s great, Hallam! I’ve got a dandy 
ship here, and my mate’s just left me.” 

He took it for granted that I’d jump at 
the berth; and when, scarcely able to re- 
frain from laughing at his calling his old 
tub a dandy ship, I did accept his offer he 
was delighted. 

It was soon evident that Pollock hadn’t 
changed at all. Skipper though he was, 
he was still a farmer. Right away he 
began telling me what a fine lot of cattle 
he’d just brought in. To hear him you’d 
have thought that the skipper of a cattle 


boat was the most important man on all 
the sea; that carrying cattle was a sailor’s 
highest honor. 

“And do you know,” he said, “I didn’t 
lose a single animal last voyage! Not 
one. I brought in every beast I went to 
sea with.” 

Then his face fell, and he went to tell- 
ing of other voyages he had made. 

“It’s awful sometimes in bad weather,” 
he said. “It hits a man when he has to 
see some poor hurt beast hoisted out and 
dropped overboard. 

Speaking of cattle, he was serious as 
another skipper would have been had he 
been speaking of passengers. 

Well, I signed on with him and we went 
to sea. There were no cattle on the out- 
ward run, of course, and Pollock was a 
mighty dull fellow. He seemed always to 
be bored. Even when we ran into bad 
weather he took things in a disinterested 
sort of way. But he was at all times 
very decent to me and treated me as if 
I were his equal instead of only his mate. 
When we came to fine latitudes he just 
about left the ship to me, often not com- 
ing to the bridge for days at a time. 

“Look after ‘her, Hallam,” he'd say. 
“You know as much about it as I do.” 

But for the homeward run we loaded 
four hundred fat steers; and from the 
minute the first of them came aboard he 
was altogether different. He was master 
and I was mate then, and no mistake. 
Fussy as the devil, he was; forever watch- 
ing the barometer and the sky for any 
sign of bad weather; coming up to the 
bridge at all hours of the day and night. 

A few days after we sailed he happened 
to be on the bridge when the cattle ten- 
ders were throwing the beasts their hay. 
One of them, a big burly ruffian who must 
have weighed fully fifty pounds more than 
Pollock, struck a hungry steer on the nose 
with his huge fist. Pollock was off the 
bridge and down the ladder in a flash, and 
before I knew what he was up to, had the 
man by the throat. 

“Let me ever see you lay a hand on one 
of my beasts again, and, by the Lord, I'll 
fix you!” he shouted, as he flung the 
bruised offender from him. 

Then, white with anger still, he returned 
to me on the bridge. 

“Hallam, I’m master of this ship,” he 
cried, “and let no man forget it.” 

You know how the skipper of a passen- 
ger liner makes the rounds every day, 
how he inspects everything, accompanied 
by his mate, chief engineer, purser and 
doctor. We had no doctor, of course, and 
no purser. But every morning the chief 
engineer and I had- to show up sharp at 
eleven o'clock and be there to make the 
rounds with Pollock. He didn’t bother 
about inspecting anything but the cattle, 
though, and them he inspected thoroughly. 
If a beast had a broken horn, a lame leg, 
a skinned knee, a bit of hide missing any- 
where, he spotted it at once; and heaven 
help the cattle tender who couldn't tell 
him just how whatever was amiss had 
happened! 

4We had a fine weather passage and 
came in without having lost any beasts. 
They were fat and sleek. And once they 
were discharged Pollock was a different 
man again. Goodnatured with every one, 
easygoing as a man can be. 

The ship was almost ready for sea again 
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when Pollock came to me one morning 
where I was watching the loading of the 
last of the cargo. 

“Great news, Hallam!” said he, and it 
was easy to see how excited he was. 

I supposed the owners had given him, 
and perhaps me too, a raise in wages; but 
no such thing! It was merely that we 
were going to take out a stallion with us— 
a valuable thoroughbred for which some 
wealthy man had paid a big price. 

“He’s a beauty,” said Pollock. 
wait till you see him!” 

And away he went to supervise the 
building of a stall on the foreward well- 
deck. 

It was an enormous animal, that stallion, 
I had no idea that a horse could be go 
big. Pollock told me that it weighed 
twenty-three hundred pounds. A great 
jet-black creature with four white feet, g 
wide white star in the center of its fore- 
head, and a thick wavy mane and tail, 
Its coat was glossy as silk. Long silky 
hair hung down about its fetlocks. A 
couple of grooms, who were to care for it 
on the veyage, brought it down to the 
dock. 

Those groom fellows couldn’t get the 
animal on to the gangway. It reared, 
snorted, laid its ears back, bared its teeth 
and lashed out its huge heels, with a devil- 
ish look in its eyes. Pollock ran down 
the gangway, pushed the grooms aside, 
grasped the halter rope and spoke to the 
beast. Instantly quiet, it followed him 
over the gangway like a dog and into its 
stall. He closed the door himself, opened 
a bale of hay and fed it. You’d have sup- 
posed that he was a groom instead of 
skipper of the ship! 

We weighed anchor soon after the horse 
came aboard. It was Summer, and the 
sea was windless and -smooth. And do 
you suppose that those grooms ever fed 
the horse? Not they! Pollock wouldn't 
allow them near it. Morning, noon and 
night, he took off his jacket, rolled up 
his sleeves and went down to the well- 
deck. And while the great stallion was 
feeding he’d go into its stall and talk to 
it, curry it and comb out its mane and 
tail. One by one he'd lift its iron-shod 
feet and comb out the long hair about 
its fetlocks. One kick, and he’d have been 
smashed flat. But it never paid the least 
attention to him. During the day he'd 
stand on the bridge for hours, looking ad- 
miringly down at it. And often he’d come 
from his cabin at night and go into its 
stall and talk to it, barefoot in his pa- 
jamas. 

The stallion very soon began to look 
for him. You'd see it stretch its splendid 
neck over the stall door, and hear it 
whinny. But no one else in the ship 
could go near it. Let any man do s9, 
and back went its ears, and its teeth 
were bared. 

A week or so after we went to sea we 
ran into a bit of a blow, and the ship 
started to tumble about. Pollock was all 
ready. He'd been watching the barometer 
and keeping a sharp lookout on _ the 
weather; in preparation for the storm 
he’d had a stout canvas belt rigged to 
the under side of the roof of the stall. 

As soon as the sea began to make he 
went into the stall and adjusted the belt 
under the stallion’s belly, buckled it and 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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FIRDAUSI 
After 1000 Years 





HE people of Persia, and poets 
all over the world, are cele- 
brating the 1000th anniversary 
of the birth of Firdausi. He 

was their great epic poet, their 

Homer, who put legend and history 

into a monumental poem ten times as 

long as “Paradise Lost.” When Fir- 
dausi wrote, Canute was king of En- 
gland, and gave his courtiers brooms 
to sweep back the tide. Macbeth mur- 
dered Duncan about that time and 
became king of Scotland. In America 
the Mound Builders and _ Indians 
never dreamed that 500 years later 

Columbus was coming over to dis- 

cover them. Mohametan Spain was 

the most civilized country of Europe, 
but Oxford University had just been 
founded, preparing the way for the 

Oxford accent and the Oxford move- 

ment. Most reference works put the 

date of Firdausi’s birth about the 
year 940, but Persian pundits must 
have looked up. the correct date and 
decided 34 was the year to celebrate. 

Firdausi (or Firdusi or Firdousi or 
Firdawsi, as you prefer) wrote a 
poem called the “Shah Namah,” or 
Book of Kings. At the opposite ex- 
treme from Omar’s quatrains, this lit- 
tle gem contains 60,000 distichs, 
120,000 lines. 

Firdausi, whose real name was Abul 
Kasim Mansur, had what may be 
called a piecework contract with the 
king, the Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, 
who promised him one golden dirhem 
for each distich or double line of 
verse, if he would complete the poetic 
chronicle begun “by the deceased 
Dakiki. Naturally any poet would go 
on and on and on. Firdausi wrote 
away for 40 years, until he was 71 


years old and had produced 60,000 — 


distichs. About the year 1010 A.D. 
he sent his poem to the Sultan and 
waited for his reward. In due time 
a caravan came and brought the poet 
60,000 dirhems, not of gold but of sil- 
ver. Apparently they knew all about 
devaluation in Persia ten centurn3 
ago. The silver was worth about 
$8,000, less than 10 cents a line. Fir- 
dausi, in a rage, sent the carayan of 
silver back to the Sultan. No poet of 
Homeric pretensions could afford to 
accept a paltry reward in silver when 
the Sultan had promised gold. Fir- 
dausi was the Ivy Lee of his age: his 
poem was publicity and propaganda: 
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his very name, Firdausi, meant “the 
Paradisiac Poet.” So he sent back 
the 60,000 silver pieces, and wrote a 
bitter satire against the Sultan. 

That made the Sultan angry, natu- 
rally, and Firdausi had to fly from 
his native town of Tus to Bagdad. 
Meanwhile the Sultan was reading 
the “Shah Namah,” or having it read 
to him. When he had digested the 
60,000 distichs, bringing Persian his- 
tory down to the year 632, when the 
Arabs overthrew the last of the Sas- 
sanid kings, Mahmud thought the epic 
poem was rather good, and certainly 
there was no denying that the poet 
had been industrious and_hard- 
working. So Firdausi was permitted 
to return to his native city. 

Some time later the Sultan relented 
still further, and sent the poet 60,000 
dirhems in gold. As the caravan 
bearing the treasure entered the gate 
of the city, they were carrying the 
body of the poet, who had just died, 
out of the other gate to the Tower of 
Silence. 

Poets were prosperous in those 
days—the blind Rudagi, whose songs 
filled a hundred volumes, owned 200 
slaves and it took a hundred camels 
(Jami says 400) to carry his baggage. 
So Firdausi was perhaps justified in 
what seems like mercenary pride. 
There is a pleasant sequel to the sad 
story. Firdausi’s son was dead; we 
have an elegy in which the father 
mourns his death. But Firdausi had 
a sister living, and she used the 60,000 
gold dirhems to build a water supply 
system for the city where Firdausi 
was born. His poetry, like a pure 
stream, has flowed through Persian 
literature for a thousand years, and 
he also supplied pure drinking water 
to his townsmen. No poet has a bet- 
ter record. 

Few people outside of Persia read 
his poetry, which ranges from solar 
myths to sober history. The Per- 
sian edition published at Calcutta in 
1811 fills four fat volumes. A French 
translation on which the translator 
spent 40 years fills seven volumes. 
An epic, “Jusuf and Suleika,” written 
during his exile in Bagdad, has not 
been published in Persian, so far as 
I know, but was translated into Ger- 
man and issued at Vienna in 1889. 

Though only a poet and born a 
millennium ago, there is something 













The Bust of Firdausi, here reproduced, is 
the work of the Sculptor Abol-Hassan 
Sadighi, a pupil of the Persian artist 
Kamal-ol-Molk. Sadighi, a modern sculp- 
tor, made the bust from his own mental 
conception of what the poet looked like. 
(Courtesy The Near East and India 
magazine.) 


durable about Firdausi’s fame. The 
Persians have good memories, or loy- 
alty toward their poets—unless they 
were suspected of heresy like Saadi, 
whose grave at Shiraz has been 
neglected because he was a Sunnite. 
But Firdausi was an orthodox Shiite. 
The quartet composed of Firdausi, 
Saadi, Hafiz, and Omar belong to 
world literature. 

The western world owes something 
to the Persians besides Firdausi and 
his “Shah Namah.” Spinach is origi- 
nally a Persian word, so it must be a 
Persian vegetable. We also owe our 
notion of the Devil to the Persians, 
who transmitted it to the Jews. That 
may be the origin of the irreverent 
joke and song about the little girl 
who did not like spinach and told her 
mother where to send it. 

Iblis was the name of the Devil in 
Firdausi’s epic. He was called Ahri- 
man in the Zend-Avesta, the Bible of 
the Persian fire-worshipers, and he 
was always getting the worst of every 
deal. Firdausi tells in the “Shah 
Namah” how Iblis offers a bargain to 
the Arabian Prince Dahak or Zohak, 
promising to place him higher than 
the sun. Prince Zohak agrees, and 
Iblis consecrates the pact by a kiss on 
both of Zohak’s shoulders. From this 
kiss spring two black serpents, which 
no man can destroy. Then the demon 
appears to Prince Zohak in the guise 
of a learned physician, and he recom- 
mends that the serpents be given 
brains to eat. Prince Zohak kills his 
father to feed the serpents, succeeds 
him on the throne, reigns nearly a 
thousand years, but finally is over- 
thrown by the blacksmith Kawa, after 
which he is chained to a mountain 
peak like Prometheus, until finally 
Iblis carries him off. This is prob- 
ably the first germ of the Faust 


legend. 





Sl 

We owe other things to Persia be- 
sides spinach and the Devil, beauti- 
ful rugs and Persian cats. So com- 
mon a word as “van,” a heavy vehicle, 
is derived from the Persian “cara- 
van.” In fact, some country folk 
still speak of a “carry-van.” Magic 
is a Persian word, as the magi were 
supposed to have come from Persia. 
Bazar, shawl, sash, awning, taffeta 
and turquoise we get from the Per- 
sian—the words indicate that the 
things came from Iran. The same is 
true of the orange, the lemon, the 
melon, and the peach. The peach was 
known as the Persian apple up to a 
century or so ago. Asparagus came 
from Persia; its roots are in the 
Zend-Avesta, that Persian Bible, 
where the word “sparegha” means 
shoot or stalk. Little does the 
Kentuckian suspect his “julep” is a 
Persian word, having been originally 
“gul-ab” or rose-water. We get the 
word “hazard” from the Persian word 
“hasar’—a thousand. A hazard is 
one chance in a thousand. 

One of the most entertaining novels 
in English literature is that romance 
of Persia called Hajju Baba of 
Ispahan, written by James Morier 90 
years ago. Persian literature has had 
a great influence on English literature 
from the days of Chaucer, who al- 
ludes to Persian blue in his Prologue. 
Shakespeare refers to “Persian at- 
tire” in King Lear, to a “Persian 
Prince” in The Merchant of Venice, 
to a Persian voyage in A Comedy of 
Errors. Thomas Moore, the sweet 
singer of Erin, has mirrored Persia 
in his “Lalla Rookh,” which is full 
of the fragrance, music, color, and 
tremulous ecstasy of the Orient. 

Then there is the fine historical 
novel of F. Marion Crawford, Zoroas- 
ter, in which the founder of the Per- 
sian religion and the hero of the pro- 
phetic book of Daniel are brought to 
life. This romance opens with a de- 
scription of Belslrazzar’s feast. 

The western world hardly realizes 
how close an escape it had from be- 
coming Persian. Just as we'd have 
been Mohametan 
had not won the seven-day battle of 
Tours, so the world would have been 
Persians if the Greeks had not won 
the battle of Marathon. The narrow 
escape is celebrated in the verses of 
Byron? 


“The mountains look on Marathon, 

And Marathon looks on the sea; 

And musing there an hour alone, 

I dreamt that Greece might still be free, 
For standing on the Persians’ grave 

I could not deem myself a slave.” 


The Marathon runner—whose name 
was Pheidippides—was the courier 
who ran 26 miles from Marathon to 
Athens to announce the victory. Pre- 
viously he had run the 152 miles to 


if Charles Martel> 


Sparta to bring help against the Per- 
signs. Pheidippides has faded into 
legend, but the Marathon runner still 
lives in a sort of shadowy memory on 
dance floors where moronic human 
tops spin round and round till they 
drop. Ask these people the meaning 
of Marathon—and they don’t know. 
It is hardly possible to measure the 
diameter and circumference of human 
ignorance. If a nation is judged by 
the song it sings, America might as 
well burn down its universities. 

So it is good to see that the Per- 
sians have remembered their great 
poet Firdausi for 1000 years. We are 
glad they lost the battle of Marathon, 
or he might be our great poet and we'd 
be memorizing his 120,000 lines. We 
don’t know him as well as the other 
great Persian poets—-Saadi, whose 
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life was a romance of love and roses, 
or his son-in-law Hafiz, who knew the 
Koran by heart and probably believed 
none of it, or Omar the Tent-Maker, 
who reformed the calendar and never 
dreamed a crotchety old Englishmay 
named FitzGerald would make him , 
world poet by translating a few of 
his Rubaiyat. Firdausi is older thap 
these—his Persian is purer, as he 
says, “the nightingale spoke ancient 
Persian’ —and he was in many ways 
like old Homer, just as Matthew Ar 
nold, basing his “Sohrab and Ry. 
tum” on old heroic legends told by 
Firdausi, came closer te Homer than 
any other modern poet. 

So the Persians are celebrating the 
birth of Abul Kasim Mansur just one 
thousand years ago, and the whole 
world is helping them celebrate. 
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An illustration from an early manuscript of the Shah-namah, masterpiece of the great 


poet Firdausi. 


Such pictures, painted in color by Persian artists upon the pages of 


‘their manuscript books were often of great beauty. 
Courtesy Amer. Institute for Persian Art and Archeology, to be published in color im forthcoming Survey 


of Persian Art, by O-xfor 


University Press. 
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~ Culture at Dinner 


T was early twilight just before 

the dinner hour when I went into 

the garden and saw him there. 

He was standing by the wall, 
with one hand resting on it, looking 
out across the Fontebranda at the 
Duomo, whose black and white spaces 
now were buried in shadow and 
golden light. He was a. young man, 
twenty perhaps, almost tall, fair, with 
a white, sensitive face that had long 
been beautiful with an intense ideal of 
living. I could see that as I stood in 
the doorway looking at him. And I 
could see also a hint of confusion 
somewhere about the eyes, a kind of 
glorious blur, a touch of the vague- 
ness that might be in the face of a 
sort of academic young saint. He 
looked strong, athletic; but one of 
these strong Anglo-Saxon bodies that 
any fine dream can blow away. Plato, 
Francis Thompson, I figured, and per- 
haps the choruses of Aeschylus, would 
be his favorite reading. 

He told me, when we fell into a 
conversation, that’ he had finished 
college, Yale} great old place, that 
spring. And now travelling? Yes, with 
rather a definite purpose. He had felt 
the limitations of his education; he felt 
that he needed more horizon. That he 
had talked and studied and been lec- 
tured to about so many things that 
were still all in his head and meant 
nothing as a part of his real develop- 
ment. He wanted an international 
quality added to what he had. Not so 
much study and art perhaps, but see- 
ing people, social contacts. And to 
see the things of Europe through the 
eyes of people, of men and women. 
And so he thought it would be a good 
thing to come to a pension like this, 
where he might be on more direct 
terms with a group of people that 
hailed from all parts of the world. In 
a hotel it might take longer or never 
happen. He meant to visit in this 
way a number of pensions. 

He had what he meant clear at 
least. I stood there listening with a 
sinking heart, for I was going over 
the list of guests who sat at our board 
just then. Perhaps this young seeker 
after culture had his own vision that 
he had brought with him and was 
ready to throw it over anything. But 
in case he had not, what then? The 
people who were-to be at the table be- 
gan to pass before me in the light of 

ose young eyes I looked into. 

The best of the lot was Signorina 
dell’Orto, and even at that my young 
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friend would -have to learn to know 
her. She was a new note ahead of 
him, that was true; but he would have 
to stretch for it. Signorina dell’Orto 
was a short little woman of fifty, who 
wore a short plain skirt, a man’s col- 
lar and coat and cravat, and pulled 
her hair straight back. After meals 
in the drawing-room she smoked a 





Stark Young 


W HEN Stark Young, best-selling au- 

thor, critic, and teacher, was 14, a 
pig fell into the school cistern at Como, 
Mississippi, precipitating a crisis which 
closed the school. As a result all students 
who could pass the December examina- 
tions without further ado were allowed to 
enter the University of Mississippi. Thus 
the young Young found himself in col- 
lege at an age when most people are en- 
tering high school. 

Graduated in 1901, Young left the quiet, 
oak-shaded Mississippi campus, representa- 
tive of the Old South, and studied for a 
year at Columbia, where he took a gradu- 
ate degree in English. Since then he has 
taught in several schools in the South 
(Universities of Mississippi and of Texas) 
and for a six-year period at Amherst. In 
1921 he became a member of the editorial 
staff of The New Republic, writing dra- 
matic criticism and articles on kindred 
subjects. He has also served as associate 
editor of Theatre Arts Monthly, and as 
dramatic critic for the New York Times 

Until So Red the Rose was published 
last summer, Stark Young had written one 
volume of poems, three plays, three nov- 
els, one book of short stories, and four 
volumes of essays. (The Three Fountains, 
from which this sketch is taken, contains 


Caricature of Stark Young by Covarrubias 
in Saturday Review of . Literature 


sketches and personal essays about the 
Italian scene—by-products of Young’s al- 
most annual pilgrimages to Italy.) In 
all his former writing Young is very much 
the stylist, representing a type of mind 
and an over-refinement which appeals to 
a kindred minority. Strange it is, then, 
that this man could have written a book 
of epic quality which has gone into its 
80th thousand and its 17th printing. So 
Red the Rose has been tops or near the 
top of the best-selling novel list for almost 
all of its six months of existence. Indeed, 
everyone is reading it. Ellen Glasgow, a 
Southerner herself, has written that “So 
Red the Rose is the best and most com- 
pletely realized novel of the Deep South 
in-the Civil War yet to be written.” 





cheroot. She was very intelligent, 
and had been the tutor for the Czarina 
and for German and _ aristocratic 
families for twenty years before the 
war. She had been interned in Italy 
for a year on account of her free 
speech on the subject of the Allies. 
And for a Florentine she was un- 
usually abrupt. 

At the head of the table sat a New 
York artist, with clear sharp fea- 
tures and white hair, alert, cool, like 
a cameo steeped in vinegar. Beside 
her were two Englishwomen in shirt 
waists who never said anything. Next 
to them came the young scion’of a 
very old Roman house; but though he 
dressed very smartly, he had at the 
time a cracked head in a bandage, 
where a Socialista had hit him with a 
stone during the last riot. He too 
said nothing, but ate in silence. At 
the Roman’s right sat Miss Ross from 


Birmingham, who ate almost nothing 
but biscuits which she brought with 
her to the table. She was one of 
those English daughters who have 
been slaves to noble, aged fathers; but 
he was dead now and she was left 
with an income, a dozen photographs 
of him, and several rings that he had 
given her on occasions. If she had 
been a little less simple and dull and 
crochety, one might have blamed the 
father more for having blotted her 
out so completely. But she was a gen- 
tle creature who was always trying to 
divide her English jam and tea with 
someone whether it was wanted or 
not. There was, besides, an Italian 
doctor who was about to marry, and 
who had such strict views on the posi- 
tion of women that he had engaged 
an extra room upstairs where he and 
his wife were to dine apart from the 
(Continued on page 11) 
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THE. BIOGRAPHY 


" OF A HEADLINE 


A Review of Stanley Walker's “City Editor” 





HERE are few people who 
do not, at one time or another, 
have the ambition to work on a 
newspaper. With some it’s 
only a passing fancy, with some it 
reaches the point of editing the local 
weekly paper (“Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus 
Q. Soapbubble, Esq., of Sauk Center 
were the guests last week of Ye Edi- 
tor and Better Half at the local whist 
drive,” etc.). And some, after an ap- 
prenticeship served writing obituaries 
and squelching about for hours in the 
rain on a wild goose chase of one kind 
or another, survive and get jobs on 
metropolitan papers. If they are city 
editors they get the jobs and little 
credit, for their names rarely appear, 
even in the masthead, and more rarely 
still in a by-line. But they love it. 

Stanley Walker likes being city 
editor so much that last summer he 
took a real busman’s holiday from the 
New York Herald Tribune and spent 
his three weeks’ vacation writing 
5000 words a day about newspapers. 
(Instead of his usual thirteen hours a 
day working for a newspaper.) And 
because he thinks it’s the “greatest 
business on earth” he has written a 
frank, engaging and informing book 
about newspaper people and tradi- 
tions that should be read by students 
of journalism and anyone else who is 
curious about what makes the wheels 
go round—which includes practically 
everybody. 

In his biography of a headline Mr. 
Walker informally discusses present 
day journalism in America (out of his 
fifteen years of experience working 
for newspapers). The chapters on 
past and present city editors; on the 
rise and fall of great metropolitan 
dailies; of personalities on those 
papers; on changing fashions in the 
news; on the men who take the pic- 
tures we all turn to so avidly; on 
style in sports writing; on newspaper 
ethics; on libel; on press agents; on 
the present fight with and inevitable 
outcome of the news-on-the-air situa- 
tion, are all good, all interesting. But 
what concerns us most as reporters in 
the making is probably the chapter 
on newspaper style and don'ts. Al- 
though Pulitzer’s simple admonition 
“Don’t make a fool of the paper” was 
possibly the best blanket code, Mr. 
Walker's list could and should be 
borne in mind by most writers, espe- 
cially beginners. 








Stanley Walker in the guise of Sherlock 
Holmes. 
Photo by W. H. Zerbe, Courtesy Saturday Review 
of Literature 

The following admonitions should 
be borne in mind until they are sec- 
ond nature to all reporters, young or 
old: 

The lead, or introduction, is the most 
important part of a news article. It 
should be clear, provocative, and so sim- 
ple that anyone can understand it. If it 
has a sharp adjective or adverb, se much 
the better. Usually it should start with 
&@ name, a noun or an article, rarely with 
a participle, a preposition or a quotation. 

The lead should be a promise of great 
things to come, and the promise should be 
fulfilled. It should be as direct as “Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, speaking yesterday to 500 
Gold Star Mothers in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, accused Joseph Doakes, one- 
legged mestizo Montana prospector, of un- 
lawfully hoarding farina.” And go on 
from there. 

Most news accounts are improved by 
quotes. Speech should be quoted exactly 
as spoken; sometimes quotes can be re- 
markably effective, and it is fair. How- 
ever, improvised quotes, with which a re- 
porter seeks to put into question marks 
what he thought somebody meant to say, 
are inordinately dull—a lazy man’s way 
of covering up his lack of specific in- 
formation. ... 

Because a story is important, it doesn’t 
follow that it must be long. There is 
rarely an excuse for profligate phrases. 
Don’t say the mayor went to Brooklyn 
“for the purpose of laying a cornerstone.” 
He went there “to lay a cornerstone.” .. . 

Sentences and paragraphs should be 
short. Few writers can evolve a long 
newspaper sentence that flows and con- 
veys its sense clearly. 

Pick adjectives as you would pick a 


diamond. Too many are dangerous. Be. 
cause one adjective is as revealing as 4 
lightning flash, don’t think that ten wil 
make the story ten times as good. There 
is a law of diminishing returns. 

Young men often are over-impressed 
when they receive an assignment which 
is more important than the work they have 
been accustomed te handling. They rear 
up rococo Taj Mahals of verbal fiubdub, 
wandering on and on amid synthetic 
vaporous splendors. . . . 


Leave no reasonable questions unap- 
swered. . .. If the writer doesn’t know 
the answers, he should find out. Go to 
the source on every assignment. Don't 


think that it can all be done with a type. 
writer. Use your legs, or go to the tele- 
phone and inquire. The more prominent 
the source of information, the more 
ready, generally, he is to discuss the 
news. 

Don’t try to behave as reporters in “The 
Front Page” or in the other cinema and 
stage versions of news-collecting. Such 
monkey-shines do little good, and may de 
much harm. Be polite, be a gentleman— 
but always within reason. 

Get the details down to the last drep. 
Sometimes it is useful in interviews to 
observe what kind of necktie, suit or col- 
lar a man is wearing. If Al Smith, testify- 
ing before a legislative committee, wears 
button shoes with heavy soles, that’s news. 
It discloses that Mr. Smith is an indi- 
vidualist. 

Don’t be afraid to write facts on the 
mistaken assumption that “everybod; 
knows that.” An inert workman shuffles 
along inevitably to the graveyard of medi- 
ocre men. 

Once the introduction is satisfactory, 
the rest of the article should follow 
smoothly, with the thought of one para 
graph merging naturally into the other. 
There should be no jerks, no patchwork. 
A story can be so well constructed that 
no editor on earth can take one phrase 
out of it without doing an injury. 

No matter if you have a degree from 
Oxford, and your ancestors spoke only to 
Cabots and their ilk, do not despise the 
homely and familiar—even the sweaty. A 
good story is one in which the average 
reader, whoever he is, can imagine hin- 
self, and say, subconsciously, “Why, that 
could have happened to me!” 

This advice is golden, and there's 
great deal more of it. Perhaps that’s 
why the publishers (Stokes) have is 
sued a text edition of the book in ar 
swer to the demand from schools of 
journalism all over the country. For 
actual technique, there are other and 
better books, but as an introduction 
to the atmosphere of the world of 
printer’s ink, City Editor is unique. 

ERNESTINE K. TAGGARD 
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Culture at Dinner 
(Continued from page 9) 


men at the table. He believed on the 
whole in the harem system more or less, 
and said that women should be locked in, 
which enraged the New York artist and 
the English ladies to outbursts that were 
fortunately beyond their Italian. 

And finally, all the way round the 
table, at the artist’s left, came Professor 
and Mrs. Jurden, from one of the two 
great universities of England. Professor 
Jurden was a very tall man, sallow, and 
sery hesitant in his speech. He spoke so 
dowly, in fact, that his wife used to tap 
him on the back to get him through it, in 
spite of his saying always, “Darling, how 
often have I asked you not to do that?” 
He had served in India in some sort of 
forestry work, and during the war in 
South France hospitals, where he had won 
a number of small bronze medals, but had 
completely ruined his health. He spoke 
in a smothered voice with very impure 
vowels, and always as if his teeth were 
sagging and he feared to lose them if he 
left off holding down his upper lip. His 
wife was tall, thin, and wore her hair 
with a front of curls. She spoke in a 
voice that she considered to be very soft 
and elegant, though as a matter of fact 
it had lost all its bottom tone and sounded 
all breath. She and her husband disap- 
proved of Italian cooking, exactly as they 
regarded Italians as cheats and liars, and 
went in for a vegetarian diet. At every 
meal she appeared at the table bringing 
cheese and a quantity of green stuff, let- 
tuce, parsley, cress, and so on. 

I passed these guests of the pension 
through my mind in review as I stood lis- 
tening to that boy from Yale with his 
beautiful face and fine dreams. I won- 
dered what the dinner might be, as I 
“thought of what it had too often been. 

A long golden shaft of light was fall- 
ing on the wall of the room when we took 
our seats at the table. It struck the old 
faded walls and touched the yellow hair 
of the new-comer, who had been assigned 
a place between Miss Ross and the 
Roman. But the golden sunbeam proved 
no good augury, as I had hoped; for the 
dinner began impossibly from the first 
course. Spinach and, eggs, but not enough 
of it. There was never quite enough of 
anything. The artist, out of pure vexa- 
tion at the sight of the small quantity of 
food, took twice as much as she wanted. 
The Roman, when his turn came, emptied 
the dish. “Was there more?” Mrs. Jur- 
den asked. Maria, the maid, who was 
stupid and afraid of her mistress, too, 
said that she did not know. Complaints 
arose. Maria returned with another plat- 
ter.one-fourth full. She brought a dish 
of sliced salami to patch out. Dell’Orto 
said scathing things, for she knew the 
padrona’s wiles. To change the tone of 
the occasion, for my countryman’s sake, I 
asked Professor Jurden how his Italian 
lessons were coming. 

“But I am not taking lessons,” he re- 
plied. “My wife is having them. I have a 
method I have devised for myself.” 

“What is that?” I asked, for I was 
having strenuous discipline under a priest, 
the author of a grammar. 

“I am translating Shakespeare into 
Italian. I figure that way I'll get a good 
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POETRY 


EORGE SANTAYANA, 

poet and philosopher, has 

been described as having a 

“white marble mind” and has 
been called “the shiningest fish in the 
sea” by William James, his noted 
teacher and colleague. Santayana’s 
brilliant mental powers were evident 
during his student years at Harvard 
and when he received his doctor's 
degree in Philosophy at the age of 
twenty-six, he was invited to remain 
as teacher at that school. From 1889 
to 1912 he taught there. Shortly after 
he was thirty he began to publish 
books of verse and philosophy, and 
he became known as one of the great- 
est thinkers in the country. Two of 
his outstanding works are The Sense 
of Beauty and The Life of Reason; 
more popular books have been Three 
Philosophical Poets, Character and 
Opinion in the United States, and 
Soliloquies in England. His collected 
Poems appeared in 1923. Born in 
Madrid, Spain, 1863, of Spanish 
parents, Santayana came to the United 
States in his ninth year. For the last 








vocabulary as well as learning the lan- 
guage in my own way.” 

“To begin with Shakespeare without 
knowing any Italian!” I exclaimed, aston- 
ished. I.asked only, “And are you put- 
ting it into verse also?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“I mean are you trying to reproduce 
the verse of the original?” 

Professor Jurden looked at me puzzled 
for a moment. His wife tapped his’ back. 

“Darling, I asked you not to do that. 
Why, is the original in verse?” he asked, 
turning to me. 

“Why, yes,” I answered, “how do you 
mean?” I thought that there must be 
something that I had missed in his ques-* 
tion. 

(Continued on next page) 





CORNER 


twenty years he has lived in England 
and France. 

Santayana has almost called him- 
self a man without a language. He has 
said that he can not write with assur- 
ance in any other language than 
English, but that since English is not 
his mother-tongue, he can not make 
of it any inspired use. Observing that 
his poetry has not “that magic and 
pregnancy of phrase—really the crea- 
tion of a fresh idiom—which marks 
the high lights of poetry,” he says, “I 
never drank in in childhood the homely 
cadences and ditties which in pure 
spontaneous poetry set the essential 
key.” 

Those who love Santayana’s poetry 
are attracted by the thought rather 
than by any peculiar style or in- 
dividual phrasing of the poet. His 
language and figures are traditional. 
His poems are soberly beautiful and 
do not seem to have sprung winged 
from his head but to have emerged 
slowly and meditatively. 

“O World, Thou Choosest Not 
the Better Part!” 
O World, 
part! 


It is not wisdom to be only wise, 
And on the inward vision close the eyes, 


thou choosest not the better 


But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 

Columbus found a world, and had no 
chart, 

Save one that faith deciphered in the 
skies ; 


To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 

Was all his science and his only art. 

Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 

That lights the pathway but one step 
ahead 

Across a void of mystery and dread. 

Bid, then, the tender light of faith to 
shine 

By which alone the mortal heart is led 

Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 


“Have I the Heart to Wander 
on the Earth” 


Have I the heart to wander on the earth, 
So patient in her everlasting course, 

Seeking no prize, but bowing to the force 
That gives direction and hath given birth? 


Rain tears, sweet Pity, to refresh by 
dearth, 

And plow my sterile bosom, sharp Re- 
morse, 


That I grow sick and curse my being’s 
source 

If haply one day passes lacking mirth. 

Doth the sun therefore burn, that I may 
bask? 

Or do the tired earth and tireless sea, 

That toil not for their pleasure, toil for 


me? 

Amid the world’s long striving, where- 
fore ask 

What reasons were, or what rewards 


shall be? 
The covenant God gave us is a task. 

The sonnets above are reprinted from Poems, 
by George Santayana, copyright, 1923, by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 


—DOROTHY EMERSON 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu For the Week 


OF HUMAN BONDAGE 
By Somerset Maugham 


It’s curious how some books go on liv- 
ing like stone-crop blossoming in a wall, 
without anybody’s seeming to look out 
for them. It was years after this book 
came out before I realized that out of all 
the books I had read in that time, this 
was the one I remembered most vividly. I 
did not even like it best. But somehow 
it stayed in my mind and lived along with 
me. Because this happened to so many 
other people all over the English-speak- 
ing world, the book went on living, without 
advertising, without people’s knowing how 
many there were who liked it. 

It is not for young children; it is too 
introspecting, too deeply concerned with 
the mental and spiritual development of 
Philip Carey—for most children do not 
think very much about their inner life. 
This boy has a deformed foot; it affects 
his childhood as it did Byron’s. He is a 
disappointment to everybody as he is 
growing up. He fails in practically every- 
thing he undertakes. He is so lonely he 
becomes a prey to a sick infatuation for 
a silly girl in a tea-shop, he cannot over- 
come it; and it almost wrecks him. At 
last—at the end of a great many pages— 
he decides to settle down as a country 
doctor. Does that sound too gloomy to 
read? Well, it has not been to gloomy for 
some of you, because the reason why I am 
including it in our column is because it 
was so often suggested for Harmony 
Harper’s list: I might have thought it 
was “too old” for you, but you had 
other ideas on the subject. The recent film 
version of the story, with Leslie Howard, 
undoubtedly had a lot to do with this. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 
By Oliver Goldsmith 


Turning from a contemporary novel to 
this little story of home and family in 
1766 is like turning off a crowded 
thoroughfare full of honking motors into 
a little low-ceiled room, just as crowded, 
but with polished furniture and polite 
people, and sounding with pleasant voices. 
It has a charm that has lasted well into 
its second century: a girl just wrote to 
me, “I’m reading The Vicar of Wakefield: 
it tickles me.” It would anybody; it is 
quaint and in some respects its ideas 
are fortunately out of date, but this is 
the way they did think in the Vicar’s 
circle then. 

Dr. Primrose is just foolish enough, 
just vain enough, to be a dear, when 
everything goes right and he is the head 
of a happy family, and when misfor- 
tune comes you see his spirit rise and 
soar, as a good man’s may when trouble 
would weigh a weak soul down. There is 
a wife with ambitions to be genteel and 
two daughters—one of whom very nearly 
gets the family into tragic trouble— and 
a son named Moses who has received “a 
sort of miscellaneous education at home” 
and is easily taken in. There are funny 
things happening continually, and not a 
few things that touch the heart. At the 
risk of sounding old-fashioned, I admit I 
like it best because it makes one feel 
that it is a beautiful thing to be good. 
Brains are all very well, but the Prim- 
rose family got on nicely without too 
many of them. 

Jo March of “Little Women” used to 
carry this book in her pocket. 

—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Culture at Dinner 
(Continued from preceding page) 


“I didn’t know that Shakespeare’s plays 
were in verse.” 

“But of course not all of it is in verse, 
I helped out, like a foolish, good Ameri- 
can; “a good many of the speeches are in 
prose.” 

“Ah, that’s probably why I never no- 
ticed it.” 

I looked at my idealist; he kept his eyes 
on his plate. 

“I find Italian exceedingly easy,” Mrs. 
Jurden observed; “I regard my progress 
as most encouraging.” 

At this the Signerina dell’Orto, who 
hated the Jurdens, turn to them. She 
understood some English but could not 
speak a word. 

“Cosa dice?” she asked encouragingly. 

Mrs. Jurden undertook to put into Ital- 
ian her ideas about the easy progress one 
made in the language. Her remarks were, 
in the main, pauses and incredible mis- 
takes, but the Signorina was able to 
gather the general idea. Her face flushed 
red. 

“Oh, yes,” she began in a great, man’s 
voice, “the Italians will tell you that you 
are speaking very well. Don’t believe 
thern. I am always bored ‘at these lies. 
A. foreigner murders our language; but 
an Italian will say, ‘Ah, you speak very 
well; you speak very well.” She imi- 
tated the tone. “Well, I don’t do it, I 
assure you. You just let an Italian go to 
England or Germany and you'll see. If 
he tries to ask a question in English, 
they’re so stupid they don’t understand a 
word of it. They just look and say Baa, 
like fools.” The Signorina made a sound 
like a sheep and twisted her head to one 
side. “Italians are too polite. It makes 
me furious.” 

“What a temper they have!” Mrs. Jur- 
den said to the New Yorker. 

“Well,” I thought, with my young 
dreamer in my heart, “he is learning. So 
much for cosmopolitan culture and polite- 
ness.” 

The Signorina dell’Orto was cooling 
somewhat now, for Mrs. Jurden began to 
make conciliations and to smile down 
from under that front of faded curls, but 
the Signorina had not yet finished what 
she had to say. 

“The difficulty. in English is the pro- 
nunciation, which is so_ unintelligent. 
There is no way of learning it except as 
one does in a nursery, by hearing it. No 
rules, no anything but individual cases. 
How does one use one’s mind in such an 
affair? And the grammar, well, it’s sim- 
ple enough for a child in arms. Italian 
has a grammar. Difficult, yes; but intel- 
ligent. It demands intelligence to create 
and to use Italian grammar. You have 
no grammar in English.” 

Miss Ross looked up with no little 
asperity, for her. 

“I’m sure I don’t know what she means 
by that,” she said sharply, “I had a very 
good grammar.” 

The nature of this remark was so weak 
that even Mrs. Jurden saw it. A silence 
fell and lasted through the salad. Finally 
the New York artist, to improve the qual- 
ity of the occasion, spoke to the young 
man. 


”» 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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SCHOLASTIC 


LITERARY LEADS 


DICTIONARY 


Once there was a lady who impressed 
her non-French-speaking friends by pro- 
nouncing everything in sight “terribly ter. 
ribly pomme de terre.” With C. O. Syi- 
vester Mawson’s new book Dictionary of 
Foreign Terms (Crowell) in sight she 
never could have gotten away with it. Ip 
this book Mr. Mawson (reviser of the fa- 
mous Roget’s International Thesaurus) 
has gathered words and phrases from 5 
languages (11,000 entries in all), each 
translated and, whenever necessary, ex- 
plained in full. Now, with this book at 
hand, when you are reading along in a 
book spotted with foreign phrases you 
won't have to leap over the italics and be 
left wondering what juicy morsel you've 
missed. It’s several specialized diction- 
aries rolled in one: quotations, proverbs, 
mottoes, menus, foreign expressions. 
Maybe some day there'll be an English- 
Foreign edition, so that if you wanted te 
know how to say your money or your life 
in German, or honor to whom honor is due 
in French, or anger is a brief madness 
in Latin, they can be looked up without 
having to go through the book. Mean- 
while, assai basta, e troppo guasta, 


FIRDAUSI 


“Tis idleness that maketh free men 
slaves,” wrote Firdausi over 1000 years 
ago (see page 7). This Persian Homer's 
masterpiece, the Shah-namah, is as 
remarkable for sheer bulk as it is for con- 
tent. It contains between 50 and 60 thou- 
sand verses. Celebrations observing this 
1000th Firdausi anniversary have been 
held during the past year in Persia, Rus- 
sia, England, Germany (where they 
named a street after him), France, and 
United States. For further information 
about Firdausi and the Firdausi celebra- 
tions, write the American Institute for 
Persian Art and Archeology, 724 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


“EYE OF NEWT & 
TOE OF FROG” 


Raymond L. Ditmars’ Confessions of a 
Scientist; or “Behind the Scenes of the 
Zoo,” contains just what you’d expect 
from such a fancier of plain and fancy 
snakes. There are also tales of vampire 
bats, lizards, giant beetles, and the other 
more lovable members of the zoo, all told 
interestingly and excitingly by this scien- 
tist of first rank, ‘and with a sense o' 
humor. (Published by Macmillan.) 


SEA STORIES 


Speaking of Bill Adams’ story in this 
issue, we’d like to recommend a few other 
new sea stories: Archie Binns’ Lightship 
(Reynal and Hitchcock); Captain Bob 
Bartlett’s Sails Over Ice (Scribners); 
James Norman Hall’s Tale of a Ship- 
wreck (Houghton Mifflin); and by all 
means the Mutiny on the Bounty trilogy 
by Hall and Nordhoff, if you’ve missed 


them (Little Brown); Captain Caution, ' 


by Kenneth Roberts, and William Mc- 
Fee’s essays, More Harbours of Memory 
(these are both Doubleday); and William 
Beebe’s Half Mile Down, if you prefer 
your sea trips vertical. 


IN THE MAGAZINES 


We recommend these magazine articles 
to your attention: “One Way to Write 
Novels,” by Ellen Glasgow, in the Decem- 
ber 8 Saturday Review of Literature; 
“The Captive,” by Luigi Pirandello (‘this 
year’s Nobel Prize winner) in the January 
Story. 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


What Is Best in Films 
By Sarah McLean Mullen 


REQUENTLY I am asked to say 
Fer I think is the best current pic- 

ture, or thé best ten, or to make some 
similar discriminating choice. The prob- 
lem sounds simple, but certainly is not. 
For pictures, like fruits, come in endless 
variety, and each person has his favorite 
kind. Films may be classified according 
to their length, to their production cost, 
or more exactly, by their dramatic struc- 
ture. The inclusion of feature music, 
dancing, or spectacle provides still further 
subdivision. Thus one can readily see it 
is necessary to judge each picture accord- 
ing to the standards of its own classifica- 
tion, just as we do with books. Do you 
remember the poem, in which a wee elf, 
provoked by comparison with a human 
being, says, “I am just as big for me, as 
you are big for you”? So it is with pic- 
tures. Judgment of a Western picture, 
for example, must first be made on the 
basis of what constitutes a good Western. 
Then one must decide how Westerns rate 
in general comparison with other types 
of pictures. 

To meet our own problem, we must de- 
termine only what cinemas are worthy of 
attendance by high school students. We 
shall have to know more about the points 
of artistic, technical and social values be- 
fore we can determine what films might 
be honored by such ratings as “Four 
Star,” etc. For an example of a film with 
a courageous attitude toward social prob- 
lems see the editorial 
in this issue. 

No consideration 
can be given to pic- 
tures that lack excel- 
lence of any sort, but 
occasionally attention 
may be called to some 
particular point of 
excellence in what 
seems to be an other- 
wise mediocre picture. 
In accord with the 
standards that we 
have set up in our 
pamphlet, How to 
Judge Motion Pic- 
tures, the following 
are suggested as 
worthy of attendance. 
They may be seen all 
over the United 
States, not necessar- 
ily in first-run houses, 
but in neighborhood 
theaters. 


Adaptations from Standard 
Literature 


Great Expectations (Uni.; Dir., Charles 
Stuart.) Cast: Henry Hull, Jane Wyatt, 
Phillips Holmes. From the Dickens novel, 
an English story of reward for kindness. 

What Every Woman Knows (M.-G.-M.; 
Dir. Gregory La Cava.) Cast: Helen 
Hayes and Brian Aherne. From the play, 
by Sir James Barrie. A clever Scotch 
woman helps her husband to be a “self- 
made” man. 

Barretts of Wimpole Street (M.-G.-M.; 
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Dir., Sidney Franklin.) Cast: Norma 
Shearer, Charles Laughton, Fredric 
March. From the play by Rudolf Besier. 
The classic love story of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett and Robert Browning. 

Treasure Island (M.-G.-M.; Dir., Cedric 
Gibbons.) Cast: Wallace Beery, Jackie 
Cooper, Lionel Barrymore. From the 
classic by Robert Louis Stevenson. A 
thrilling tale of adventure, buried riches, 
and pirates. 

Count of Monte Cristo (U. A.; Dir., 
Rowland V. Lee.) Cast: Robert Donat 
and Elissa Landi. From the novel by 
Alexander Dumas. A French “historical 
novel of the imprisonment, escape, and 
revenge of a French sailor in the time 
of Napoleon. 

Little Minister (R.-K.-O.; Dir., Richard 
Wallace.) Cast: Katharine Hepburn and 
John Beal. From the play by Sir James 
Barrie. The love 
story of a gypsy 
maiden and a young 
Scotch minister. 


Adaptations 
from Secondary 
Literary Sources 


Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch 
(Par.; Dir., Norman 
Taurog.) Cast: Paul- 


ine Lord, W. C. 


Fields, Evelyn Ven- 
able, Zasu Pitts. 
From the novel by 


Alice Hegan Rice and Anne Crawford 
Flexner. A character study of family de- 
votion overcoming poverty. 

Anne of Green Gables (R.-K.-O.; Dir., 
George Nichols.) Cast: Anne Shirley, 
Tom Brown, O. P. Heggie. From the 
novel by L. M. Montgomery. The story 
of an orphan girl and her wholesome ef- 
fect upon the lives of her benefactors. 


Bachelor of Arts (Fox; Dir. Lewis 
King.) Cast: Tom Brown and Anita 
Louise, From a novel by John Erskine. 


A_ spoiled, wealthy boy is developed 
through clean college life into a fine man. 
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Imitation of Life (Uni.; Dir., John M. 
Stahl.) Cast: Claudette Colbert, W. Wil- 
liam, Louise Beavers. From the novel by 
Fannie Hurst. A theme of mother love 
associated with one of the problems of 
negro blood. 

White Parade (Fox; Dir. Irving Cum- 
mings.) Cast: Loretta Young and John 
Boles. From the novel by Rian James. 
The daily work and play of a group of 
girls training to become nurses. 

Babbitt (W. B.; Dir., Wm. Keighley.) 
Cast: Guy Kibbee and Aline MacMahon. 
From the novel by Sinclair Lewis, the 
story of a commonplace man in a com- 
monplace town. 

Little Men (Mascot; Dir., Phil Rosen.) 
Cast: Erin O’Brien Moore, Ralph Mor- 
gan, Frankie Darro. Adapted from 
Louisa M. Alcott’s classic. The story of 


Dr. Bhaer’s school for boys at Plain- 
fields. 


Musical 


(Fox; Dir. James Tin- 
Cast: Pat Paterson, Nils Asther, 


Love Time 
ling). 



















Above—Jackie Cooper in a scene 
from Peck’s Bad Boy. Left — 
Helen Hayes and her leading man, 
Brian Aherne, in a scene from the 
picture version of Sir James Bar- 
rie’s whimsical romance, What 
Every Woman Knows 


A musical romance built about 
Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony.” 

One Night of Love (Col.; Dir., 
Victor Schertzinger.) Cast: Grace 
Moore and Tullio Carminati. The 
training of an opera singer. 

Flirtation Walk (Ist Nat.; Dir., 
Frank Borzage.) Cast: Dick 
Powell and Ruby Keeler. The life 
of a cadet in training to be an 
officer in the U. S. army. 


Comedy 

The Mighty Barnum (20th Cent.; 
Dir., Walter Lang.) Cast: Wallace Beery, 
Adolphe Menjou. The biography of a 
great showman and the art of “ballyhoo.” 

Peck’s Bad Boy (Prin.; Dir. Edward 
F. Clive.) Story of an adopted boy who 
has to adjust himself to the blow of find- 
ing “he doesn’t belong.” 

Grand Old Girl (R.-K.-O.; Dir., John 
Robertson.) Cast: May Hale 
Hamilton. A tribute to the profession 
of school teaching. 

(Concluded on page 27) 


Robson, 
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(Concluded from page 6) 

gave orders to hoist till the four hoofs 
were just clear of the deck. And while 
the animal was slowly lifted he stood be- 
side it with a hand on its neck and talked 
to it in just about the tone a little girl 
uses when talking to her doll. Its trust in 
him absolute, it never so much as quivered. 
I supposed that as soon as it was safely 
slung he’d come back to the bridge. But 
he called up to me— 

“Take care of the ship, Mr. Hallam.” 
Then he closed the stall door, shutting 
himself in with the horse. 

Starting at evening, the blow lasted all 
night; and all night Pollock remained shut 
in with the stallion while the ship pitched 
and rolled to the high sea. Just after 
daybreak the wind eased suddenly, and 
the sea fell almost flat. There was still no 
sign of Pollock and, afraid that something 
had happened, I went down to the well- 
deck and looked through a knothole in 
the side of the stall. 

There was the skipper, lying asleep in 
the manger with the stallion’s great head 
above him. I returned to the bridge. 
An hour or so later out came the skip- 
per, with his uniform all wrinkled, wisps 
of hay stuck to his coat. 

A memory of our apprentice days came 
to me at sight of him. I remembered 
the mate’s order and those words of his 
that at last had made us all so despise 
him. And I found myself despising him 
again—despising him as a lubber, as one 
not of my own breed, as a sort of mongrel 
outcast who by right had no place at all 
among us people of the sea. I suppose 
that the crew became aware of my feel- 
ings and took their cue from me. I don’t 
know. All I know is that from that day 
on all hands took to laughing at Pollock 
behind his back. 

Thus things went along till we were a 
few days’ run from our port of destina- 
tion, with me and the second mate, the 
deck hands, the stokers, the engineers, all 
having no end of fun about “lubber Pol- 
lock” as every one called him; and Pollock 
quite unaware of the fact that he was a 
laughing-stock in his own ship. 

And then one night I was awakened by 
a heavy jar, and next moment heard the 
engine room telegraph ring and the en- 
gines stop, I was out of my bunk in a 
jiffy and on the bridge. Pollock was 
there ahead of me, and I heard him ask 
the second mate— 

“What is it, Mister?” 

And the Second replied: 

“J don’t know, sir. She struck some- 
thing.” 

The night was dark, with the moon just 
rising behind masses of tumbled clouds. 
There was a moaning, as of wind ap- 
proaching from far off. And then as a 
glimmer of moonlight silvered the sea, the 
Second cried: 

“On the port beam, sir! A derelict!” 

And I made out a hulk on the sea, a 
short distance away. A sailing ship, with 
her masts all gone and her boom broken 
short off. She was lifting and dipping to a 
rising swell; and as she lifted and 
dipped the broken boom alternately 
vanished under and rose from the sea. 
The carpenter came running to the bridge. 

“She’s holed, sir. She’s taking water 


fast,” he reported to Pollock. That brok- 
en baom end had gone through our plates 
below the waterline. 

That the ship was doomed was very 
soon evident. Water was entering her 
faster than the pumps could take it out. 
We were going to have to abandon her. 

“Get the boats into the water, Mister,” 
Pollock ordered the second mate. “See 
that they’re provisioned. No need to get 
excited. There'll be plenty of time.” 

Quite calm, he was. And as he spoke a 
heavy rain began and a sharp squall blew 
up. The sea suddenly rose higher. 

Then, while engineers, cooks, stewards, 
sailors and stokers busied themselves get- 
ting the boats into the water, Pollock left 
me and went down. to the well-deck. I 
couldn’t see him at first, but presently the 
rain thinned and the moon broke clear, 
and I saw him plainly. The stallion was 
stretching its neck over the stall door and 
Pollock was rubbing its nose. I could just 
make out the loom of high land far away. 

I knew, of course, that the stallion was 
doomed. Had the sea been smooth and 
had it been daylight, it might perhaps 
have been possible for it to'swim ashore, 
towed by one of the boats. But even 
could it swim to the shore, I knew that 
the coast was all rock fringed and mur- 
derous, and that no living thing could 
land on it in rough weather. 

The seas were getting momentarily 
rougher, so that for a boat to tow the ani- 
mal would be impossible in any case. The 
boats would be well loaded, too, and 
would have plenty to do in taking care 
of themselves; and certainly they must 
keep well away from that rock fringed 
coast. The poor brute would have to be 
left to itself, to swim in the dark, rough 
sea till it drowned. I saw its great shoul- 
ders strain to the lurch of the slowly set- 
tling ship, and I heard Pollock say— 

“Steady, lad! Steady!” 

And then it came to me what he was 
going to do. I knew that he was going 
to shoot it, to save it from a slow death 
in the dark cold sea. And I knew that he 
was delaying the moment as long as he 
could. 

In a little while the second mate came 
to the bridge to report that both the boats 
were in the water. I called to Pollock 
then and told him that all was ready. He 
called back. 

“All right, Mister! 
her!” 

There was still no immediate hurry, but 
it was time to be going. I saw the sec- 
ond mate and his men inte their boat and 
away. Pollock would be in my boat, so 
I went to him and said— 

“We're waiting for you, sir.” 

“All right, Hallam, get away.” 

“We're waiting for you, sir,” I said 
again. 

He turned to me abruptly and said: 

“I told you to get away. You'd better 
hurry, Hallam. She'll soon be gone.” 

Then he led the stallion from its stall 
and, fascinated, I stayed to see him shoot 
the poor brute. But there was no pistol 
in his hand, and he made no motion to 
take one from his pocket if one was there. 
And then of a sudden I realized that ne 
was going to let the horse swim, going to 
give it that pitiful, hopeless chance for 
its life. 
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The ship was getting low in the water, 
and still Pollock stood stroking the stal- 
lion’s face and talking to it in low tones. 
It was hurting him to leave the poor 
brute, I knew. So I took his arm and 
said: 

“Come along, Pollock, old man. 
can’t do anything for it.” 

Pollock shook my hand away. 

“Obey orders, Hallam! Get gone!” 

In his voice there was the same stern- 
ness of the day when he’d said to me, 
“I'm master of this ship, Hallam. Let no 
man forget it!’ By now the water was 
lapping up to the well-deck, beginning to 
bubble in at the scupper holes. 

“Come on, Pollock!” I cried. 

He replied, very calmly, very sternly— 
“Hallam, get your men away at once!” 

So, thinking that he’d follow me, I ran 
for my boat. My men were in her, wait- 
ing for me and Pollock. I turned at the 
rail, expecting to see him come. But he 
was still on the well-deck with the stal- 
lion. I shouted, and he merely waved a 
hand, gesturing me to be gone. So, lest 
my boat be swamped, I leaped into her; 
and, after waiting a few seconds to give 
him a chance to come, had the men pull 
clear. Even now I did not realize what 
he was up to. 

The moon was well up now, shining full 
on the ship. We could see Pollock and 
the stallion plainly. We could see the 
white star on its forehead, the sheen of its 
glossy coat. The water was flowing over 
the well-deck. The wind whined shrilly, 
and spray was beginning to fly. 

And now we saw Pollock take off his 
clothes and stand naked in the cold light 
with the stallion’s halter rope in one hand. 
He was going to swim with it, going to 
try to guide it shoreward! I know he 
had no chance at all. We sat staring. 

And as a cloud covered the moon and a 
squall whipped over the sea we lost them. 
The wind-roared. The spray flew. The 
night was all gloom. And when pres- 
ently the moon broke clear again, the ship 
was gone. I turned my boat about then 
and bade my men give way, steering for 
where she had been. Soon I saw a great 
black head, and close to it, between it and 
me, a man swimming. Once more I heard 
Pollock call, “Steady lad! Steady!” I 
shouted to him to leave the animal to its 
fate and come to the boat, but he paid 
no heed. 

And then the moon went under once 
more, and I must needs fetch my boat's 
head to the sea lest she be swamped, and 
could no longer seek him. But it was 
still possible for him to seek me. I shouted 
to him again and again. There was no 
answer. Only the wind, the lash of spray, 
the uproar of the sea. I set out a sea 
anchor, hung a bag of oil over the boat’s 
bow and shouted on and on. And all my 
men shouted with me. 

Till the east grew gray for dawn we 
shouted. And soon after dawn a steamer 
came and picked both boats up just in 
time; for the wind was still rising, and 
the sea growing even rougher. We looked 
from the steamer’s deck across the wild 
sea and saw only the whitecaps blowing 
high and a few gulls flying. 


You 





Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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‘NEBRASKA’S NEW 
UNICAMERAL LEGISLATURE 








EBRASKA will be the first 
state in the Union to try 
the experiment of a one- 
house legislature, by virtue 
of an amendment to the state consti- 
tution passed last election day by a 
majority of over 75,000 voters. More 
than 80 per cent of those voting at 
the November elections marked the 
special unicameral amendment bal- 
lot. 

As a result of this vete, the newly 
elected legislators, at present 33 sena- 
tors and 100 representatives, who 
mect in January, must attend to the 
job of abolishing themselves as a two- 
house body. They must decide how 
many members the first one-house leg- 
islature, which will meet in January, 
1937, will have. The amendment 
provides that the new house shall con- 
sist of from 30 to 50 members to be 
elected on a non-partisan basis, no 
party designations being permitted on 
the ballots. And the present legisla- 
ture must also attend to the redis- 
tricting of the state for election of 
the new one-house legislature. 

The movement in Nebraska started 
when a legislative committee, meeting 
in 1918 and publishing a report in 
1915, recommended a _ unicameral 
legislature. No action was taken. 
Real impetus began with the sponsor- 
ship of George W. Norris, distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska, 
author of the famous lame duck Twen- 
tieth Amendment to the United States 
Constitution. As early as 1923 Sena- 
tor Norris published an article in The 
New York Times entitled, “A Model 
State Legislature.” 

In February, 1934, Senator Norris 
came to Lincoln to deliver an open- 
ing address and to help perfect the 
organization which was to work for 
the amendment. Shortly after this an 
initiative petition was circulated, as 
provided by the state constitution, 
signed by ten per cent of the voters 
in two-fifths of-the counties—actually 
90,000 signatures were obtained, 
though only 60,000 were needed. 

In the middle of September Senator 
Norris returned to Nebraska to devote 
his entire time until election to work- 
ing for the amendment. His secretary 
opened headquarters in a Lincoln 
hotel. Senator Norris himself gave 
$2200 to the campaign expense; and 
he announced that he would not, as 





By Bernice S. Engle 


Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska 


ordinarily, take sides in the general 
state election of candidates, since the 
amendment was non-partisan and 
should be kept clear of politics. 
Throughout the state he appealed to 
Nebraska voters who had believed in 
him when he fought the lame duck 
Congress to help him now in bringing 
Nebraska’s legislative machinery up 
to date along with modernized farm- 
ing, business, and industry. 
The State Capitol building at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, designed by 
the late Bertram G. Goodhue. 
The structure is a radical de- 


parture in architectural style 
from most legislative buildings. 








od 


U nderw 


SENATOR GEORGE W. 
N 









That voters should approve an 
amendment proposed in no recent ses- 
sion of the legislature, recommended 
by no governor’s message, previously 
discussed by no newspaper, opposed 
or treated indifferently before elec- 
tion by all but two or three prominent 
newspapers of the state must be a 
tribute to Nebraska’s confidence in 
Senator Norris. He himself took lit- 
tle credit for the victory, but instead 
praised the in- 
telligence and 


wisdom of Ne- 
braska’s voters. 


“This progres- 
sive step is not 
due to any indi- 
vidual,” he said. 
“First, it is a 
demonstration 
of the indepen 
dence and wis 
dom of Nebraska 
citizens. Second, 
it is a worthy 
victory due to 
ORRIS the efforts of 
hundreds of loyal 
workers, scattered over the entire 
state, for better government.” 
Among many prominent people, 
both Republicans and Democrats, 
who aided Senator Norris, was Wil- 
liam Ritchie, Omaha attorney, Demo- 
cratic candidate for several state and 
national offices, who believes that 
voters accepted the unicameral plan 
because they had become disgusted 
with the failure of the present two- 
house legislature, to which it was no 
longer a distinction to belong. 
Unicameral legislative bodies are 
not wholly new or untried. Students 
of government, notably Dr. Charles 
A. Beard (Schol., Nov. 10, 1984), 
point out that in the United States 
bicameral legislatures, both federal 
and state, are an historical accident, 
modelled upon the two-house plan of 
England, now practically discarded 
since 1911 by England itself. Samuel 
Adams and Thomas Paine were from 
theory early supporters of the uni- 
cameral plan, and Benjamin Franklin 
from experience approved the one- 
house legislature in Pennsylvania; he 
is said to have compared a legislative 
body divided into two branches to a 
carriage drawn by one horse in front 


and one behind pulling in opposite 
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directions. Georgia was the only 
other colony to try a one-house plan, 
but Vermont had a unicameral legis- 
lature from 1826 to 1835, when, so its 
adherents claim, the political ma- 
chines, aided by the governor of the 
state, who had been denied appro- 
priations sufficient for political pat- 
ronage, defeated the plan. 

American cities, however, have 
since 1820 almost wholly gone over 
to the unicameral plan of councils or 
commissions, having been quicker 
than states to apply the methods of 
the business corporation, with its sin- 
gle board of directors. 

In fairly recent years two or three 
states have considered a one-house 
reform. California’s 1913 legisla- 
ture voted in favor of a unicameral 
amendment, but the necessary ratifi- 
cation by a two-thirds majority was 
not obtained. Similar proposals were 
submitted to popular referenda in 
Oregon in 1912 and 1914; in the lat- 
ter year a majority, but not the neces- 
sary one, was was received. In 1913 
Governor Stubbs of Kansas, who said 
he tried to run the business of the 
state as he would run an efficient 
railroad, urged a one-house legisla- 
ture; as did the governor of Arizona 
in 1915. 

Supporters of the unicameral plan 
have also used widely the experience 
of the Canadian provinces, all but one 
of which, Quebec, have unicameral 
They quote Professor 


legislatures. 
Stephen Leacock, noted Canadian po- 
litical scientist and humorous writer, 


who in 1906 favored the bicameral 
plan but has since been won over to 
the unicameral plan. 

In Nebraska membership in the 
new house will probably be fixed by 
the incoming legislators at 50. The 
sum of $37,500 per year in salaries is 
to be divided equally among them, 
and each member is to receive in addi- 
tion actual traveling expenses to and 
from all regular and special sessions. 
If membership is fixed at 50, a salary 
of $1500 for his two-year term will 
be given each legislator, as contrasted 
with $800 for the present biennium, 
plus ten cents a mile expenses. 

Other portions of the amendment 
provide for the lieutenant governor to 
act as presiding officer; for the in- 
coming legislature .to redistrict the 
state upon the basis of population, 
with corrections not oftener than once 
in ten years; for biennial sessions ex- 
cept as need may arise for special 
sessions; for the lapse of seven days 
from the date of filing of a bill until 
final ‘passage; and for public declara- 
tion of a vote at the request of only 
one member. 

Senator Norris and other sup- 
porters of the new legislature look for 
great improvement in efficiency over 
the old form of legislature. They see 
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five important benefits to be derived 
from it. 

First, it is hoped that the jealousy 
and rivalry between the two houses 
which often results in complete dead- 
lock or in defeat of much-needed leg- 
islation will be lacking in a one-house 
plan. 

Second, a unicameral legislature 
will fix responsibility, while with two 
houses it is easy for one house “to 
pass the buck” to the other. The pro- 
vision compelling public declaration 
of line-ups, and the smaller and more 
compact membership will permit the 
public to scrutinize much more closely 
the doings of the body. 

Third, legislation by conference 
committees will be abolished. Ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of all impor- 
tant bills finally passed are sent to a 
conference committee. When a bill is 
passed by one house, amended by the 
other, and refused approval by the 
first house, it is submitted by almost 
all two-house legislatures to a confer- 
ence committee selected by presiding 
officers of the two houses. This con- 
ference committee is in effect a third 
house. It offers opportunity for grave 
corruption. Special interests desiring 
to kill or change a bill will in such a 
case have to influence only a very few 
members; often they are instrumental 
in obtaining selection of the commit- 
tee. In Nebraska at present the work 
of this committee is secret and the 
proposed law as framed by this com- 
mittee cannot be amended, so that it 
must be accepted or rejected as it 
stands. 

Fourth, the tax burden of Nebraska 
will be reduced by the adoption of 
the new house. The 1933 legislature 
cost over $200,000, of which $110,000 
was spent for salaries and expenses 
of 133 members. Under the new plan 
salaries can cost not more than 
$75,000; members will receive actual 
expenses only; and other expense, it 
is claimed, will be cut in half. 

Fifth, the nomination and election 
of members on a non-partisan ballot 
will eliminate the evils of party poli- 
tics, with all the requests for patron- 
age and the consequently increased 
appropriations. Members ought to 
be elected upon their qualifications 
and they ought then to be able to 
run the state as a well-organized busi- 
ness is run. 

Time will tell. If the Nebraska 
experiment proves successful, doubt- 
less other states will rush to follow 
her example. Meantime, one minor 
question for Nebraska to decide is 
where to house her new body: in the 
senate chamber or 
representatives of the fine new capitol 
designed by the late Bertram G. 
Goodhue, and famous for its ‘depart- 
ure from White House lines and 
domes. 


in the house of, 
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A most important job was finished re- 
cently. The National Survey of Poten- 
tial Product Capacity “finally arrived at 
a close approximation of the quantity of 
goods and services which the people of 
the United States might expect if pro- 
duction were directed toward the satisfac- 
tion of their needs and reasonable desires, 
and if production were limited only by 
physical factors and the ‘product capacity’ 
of the existing plant.” Harold Loeb, the 
director of the survey, tells about its work 
in the December Common Sense. “Ca- 
pacity vs. Rapacity” is an important 
article. 

” 


It is significant that Charles A. Beard 
in his latest book The Open Door at 
Home (Macmillan, $3.00), suggests that 
just such a study be made as a first step 
in securing the “creation and mainte- 
nance of a high standard of life for all 
its people” (the United States). He calls 
for “an analysis of the material resources 
of the United States and the powers of 
its technical arts... .”’ This book, which 
has been on President Roosevelt’s desk 
for several days, is difficult reading, but 
like all of Dr. Beard’s works, highly 
worthwhile. 

You will find his The Economic Basis 
of Politics (Knopf, $1.25) easier going. 
Every student of history wants to know 
among other things: (1) How much truth 
is there in the theory that society is di- 
vided into opposing classes? (2) Why 
has not the universal political equality in 
the United States brought with it eco- 
nomic equality? (3) What causes revo- 
lutions? Mr. Beard gives his answers con- 
vincingly supported by the thinking of 
the great scholars of the past. 


An interesting article about an inter- 
esting business is “Strike Buster” by 
Hamilton Basso in the New Republic 
(December 12). Scholastic (Nov. 17) 
carried a piece about the activities of 
P. L. Bergoff. This article shows the 
effect of some of his work in the recent 
textile strike in the South. Even more 
complete, and lavishly illustrated, is an- 
other article on Bergoff entitled “Strike- 
breaking,” in the January Fortune. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, of the 
Department of Labor at. Washington, 
publishes a Labor Information Bulletin 
which should be of great service to social 
studies classes. It is simply and ably 
written, contains excellent graphs and 
charts, and is, of course, authoritative. 
You can have your school put on the 
subscription list merely by writing the 
Department of Labor. 


You know with what pleasure you turn 
the pages of your old diary as you live 
again the events of yesterday. With even 
greater pleasure will you turn the pages 
of World Diary: 1929-1934, by Quincy 
Howe (McBride, $3.50), Here is more 
than a mere recital of the events of these 
most turbulent years; here is a picture of 
the play of economic forces and of the 
men at work behind the scenes. When 
you have finished Mr. Howe’s book you 
will truly know what made the wheels go 
round-—and why they bumped so. Ex- 
cellent maps and cartoons add to the 
ow wea of this invaluable history 
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New Congress Meets for Crucial Session 


HE 74th Congress, which 

meets on Thursday of this 

week, has a busy time ahead 
7 of it. There are important 
questions to which it must turn its 
attention quickly. You would think 
that the first Congress of the United 
States, which met in New York City 
on March 4, 1789, would also have 
had its hands full with matters of 
great moment. So it did, but it is an 
interesting fact that it found time to 
spend its first three weeks wrangling 
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over the crucial question of how to ad- 
dress the President! The Senate 
pondered and finally recommended 
that George Washington be referred 
to as “His Highness, President of the 
United States of America and the Pro- 
tector of the Liberties of the Same.” 
This tremendous mouthful displeased 
the Vice’ President, John Adams, pre- 
siding officer of the Senate. His own 
preference contained fewer words but 
showed the English monarchical in- 
fluence even more. He suggested that 
Washington be styled “His Majesty, 
the President.” From William Ma- 
clay’s diary we learn that Adams made 
a 40-minute speech in the_Senate con- 
taining this direful prediction, “What 
will the common people of other coun- 
tries, what will the sailors and soldiers 
say of ‘George Washington, Presi- 
dent of the United States’? They will 
despise him to all eternity!” The 
solemn debate in the Senate went on, 
but at last it was settled when the 
House of Representatives headed its 
first address to Washington by the 
title it found in the Constitution, the 
simple democratic phrase, “President 
of the United States.” 

That decided it for both House and 
Senate. Thomas Jefferson, then liv- 


ing in Paris, in the midst of the 
French Revolution, was definitely 
pleased. He wrote home, “I hope 
that the titles of Excellency, Honor, 
Worship, Esquire, forever disappear 
from among us.” 

But how to address Mr. Washing- 
ton was only one of the first Con- 
gress’s worries. They had a hard 
time getting the President into office 
at all. When the Congress came to- 
gether on March 4, 1789, it was found 
that only eight of the twenty-two Sen- 
ators, and only thirteen of the fifty- 
nine Representatives had managed to 
make the trip over the bad roads of 
the time. Without a quorum the elec- 
toral votes could not be officially 
counted and Washington could not be 
inaugurated. Messages were sent to 
the stragglers to hurry up. Five 
weeks went by before the required 
number arrived. On April 6, the 
quorum was there, and on April 20 
George Washington became not “His 
Majesty,” but simply “President of 
the United States.” 


Problems of Today 


These, then, were some of the prob- 
lems confronting the first Congress. 
What questions does the 74th Con- 
gress, 146 years later, face? 

There is first of all, the knotty 
problem of unemployment relief. Ac- 
cording to the latest government 
figures, NRA has not given people 
work in anything like the numbers 
that had been expected. Millions of 
Americans are still without jobs. 
What will Congress do about it? 
What can Congress do about it? 
Hardly a single victorious Congress- 
man ran on a platform of economy. 
Practically all of them are committed, 
by their campaign promises, to a pro- 
gram of spending. The new Congress 
is made up of members who are quite 
willing to go as far along the Roose- 
velt line of government spending as 
the old one was. Many of them, in 
fact, want to go a great deal further 
than the President does. And their 


(Concluded on page 27) 








MAKE-UP OF THE SEVENTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 





STATE 


U. S. SENATE 


HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 








ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAW 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 


NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON ~ 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 


UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIS 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 





Hugo L. Black (D), John H. Bankhead (D) 

Carl Hayden (D), Henry F. Ashurst (D)* 

Joseph T. Robinson (D), Hattie Caraway (D) 
William G. McAdoo (D), Hiram W. Johnson (R)* 
Edward P. Costigan (D), Alva B. Adams (D) 
Augustine Lonergan (D), Francie T. Maloney (D)t 
Daniel O. Hastings (R), John G. Townsend, Jr. (R)* 
Dunean U. Fletcher (D), Park Trammell 4D)* 
Walter F. George (D), Richard B. Russell, Jr. (D) 
William E. Borah (R), James P. Pope (D) 

J. Hamilton Lewis (D), Wm. H. Dieterich (D) 
Frederick Van Nuys (D), Sherman Minton (D)t 
Lester J. Dickinson (R), Lewis Murphy (D) 
Arthur Capper (R), George McGill (D) 

Alben W. Barkley (D), M. M. Logan (D) 

Huey P. Long (D), John H. Overton (D) 

Wallace H. White, Jr. (R), Frederick Hale (R)* 
Millard E. Tydings (D), George L. Radcliffe (D)t 
Marcus Coolidge (D), David I. Waleh (D)* 
James Couzens (BR), Arthur H. Vandenberg (R)* 
Thomas D. Schall (R), Henrik Shipstead (FL)* 
Pat Harrison (D), Theodore G. Bilbo (D) 

Bennett C. Clark (D), Harry 8. Truman (D)f 
Burton K. Wheeler (D)*, James M. Murray (D) 
George W. Norris (R), Bdward R. Burke (D) 
Patrick McCarran (D), Key Pittman (D)* 

Henry W. Keyes (R), Fred H. Brown (D) 

W Warren Barbour (R), 4. Harry Moore (D)t 
Carl A. Hatch (D)*, Bronson Cutting ¢R)* 
Robert F. Wagner (D), Royal 8. Copeland (D)* 
Josiah W. Bailey (D), Robert R. Reynolds (D) 
Gerald P. Nye (R), Lynn J. Frazier (R)* 

Robert J. Bulkley (D). Vie Donahey (D)Tt 
Thomas P. Gore (D), Elmer Thomas (D) 

Charles L. MeNary (R), Frederick Steiwer (BR) 
James J. Davis (R), Joseph F. Guffey (D)t 
Jesse. H. Metealf (R), Peter G. Gerry (D)t 

James F. Byrnes (D), Ellison D, Smith (D) 
William J. Bulow (D), Peter Norbeck (R) 
Kenneth McKellar (D)*, Nathan L. Bachman (D)* 
Morris Sheppard (D), Tom Connally (D)* 

Elbert D. Thomas (D), Wm. H. King (D)* 
Ernest W. Gibson (R). Warren R. Austin (R)* 
Carter Glass (D), Harry F. Byrd (D)* 

Homer T. Bone (D), L. B. Schwellenbach (D) 

M. M. Neely (D), Rash D. Holt (D)t 

F. Ryan Duffy (D), Robt. LeFollette, Jr. (P)* 
Robert D. Carey (BR), Joseph O. Mohoney (D)* 
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Senators elected Nov. 6 are printed in dalics. 
TOTALS: Sapte. Democrats 69, Republicans 25, Farmer Labor |, Progressive |. 


*“Re-clected. tRepl 





otal, 6. 


House: Democrats 322, Republicans 103, Farmer Labor 3, Progressive 7. 


Total, 435. 


of ing party. 
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The Senate Munitions Inquiry and the President 


Te Senate Munitions Investigating 
Committee has made some startling 
revelations concerning the munitions 

industry (Schol., Sept. 29, Oct. 6, Nov. 10, 

1934). The Foreign Policy Association 

Report for December 5, 1934, summarizes 

its findings in this manner: 

“On the basis of the evidence placed be- 
fore it, the Senate Committee disclosed 
the following conditions: 

“1. The national policy, as expressed in 
arms embargoes or international treaties, 
has been defied or circumvented by 
private armament interests operat- 
ing for profit. 

“2. Bribery ‘is generally accepted 
as a necessary element in the pro- 
motion of armament sales. 

“3. Selling arms simultaneously 
to both sides in time of war and 
arming revolutionary and govern- 
ment factions in civil wars are com- 
mon practices among armament 
firms. 

“4. Armament races. between 
friendly countries have been stimu- 
lated by armament firms working in 
competition or in assoeiation with 
other companies at home and 
abroad. 

“5. Lobbies organized by arma- 
ment firms have supported military 
and naval appropriations and op- 
posed embargoes and other re- 
strictions on arms. 

“6. British, German and Ameri- 
can arms companies are linked to- 
gether under patent and sales 
agreements which provide for ex- 
change of secret processes, division 
of profits and division of sales territories. 

“7. National defense policies and 
foreign policies of government are influ- 
enced, if not hampered, by secret agree- 
ments between private arms interests in 
different countries. 

“8. Agencies of the United States gov- 
ernment encourage the promotion of for- 
eign armament sales. The United States 
War and Navy Departments release mili- 
tary designs to private armament firms 
and serve as sales promotion agents in 
foreign markets. 3 

“9. Under existing laws and regulations 
the United States government is power- 
less to control the shipment of arms to 
warring nations in violation of embargoes, 
or to prevent mis-labeling of shipments to 
foreign countries.” 

This was based on an analysis of the 
committee’s work from September 421, 
1934. In December the committee r-- 
sumed its hearings and indicated that it 
planned shortly to investigate the policies 
of international banking firms in making 
foreign loans during the World War. It 
was making rapid progress when suddenly 
on December 12, President Roosevelt an- 
nounced that he had called a conference 


to prepare legislation to control the muni- 
tions industry, to “take the profit out of 
war,” and to draft plans for regimenting 
the whole nation, industry as well as men, 
in the event of war. 

This announcement came as a bomb- 
shell to the Senate Committee. It had 
worked long and hard over a period of 
several months. It had sifted tons of evi- 
dence and listened to hundreds of wit- 
nesses. Its members knew the faets about 
the munitions industry as no other group 
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“I’m no kidnaper—he just follows me.” 


of men, except the munitions makers them- 
selves, knew them. Yet not a single mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee was asked 
to attend the conference with the Presi- 
dent! Although the Committee had estab- 
lished that the United States War and 
Navy Departments had worked hand and 
glove with the munitions firms, neverthe- 
less the Secretary of the Navy, the Secre- 
tary of the Army, and General Douglas 
MacArthur, Chief of Staff, as well as Ber- 
nard Baruch, head of the War Industries 
Board in 1917-1918, and General Hugh 
Johnson of NRA fame, were called in by 
the President. Small wonder that Senator 
Nye, chairman of the Senate Committee, 
remarked, “When I view in part the per- 
sonnel of the conference, I cannot but 
think how unfortunate it is that Dillinger 
is dead. He was the logical person te 
write anti-crime laws.” 

What was the reason for the President’s 
unexpected action? Few persons know, 
but many have made interesting guesses. 

Petitical minded observers suggest that 
the Senate Committee has become very 
popular because of its sensational dis- 
closures. One of its members is Senator 


Vandenberg, one of the few Republicans 
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to retain his seat in the recent Democratic 
landslide. He is being boomed as Repub. 
lican candidate for President in 1939, 
The President’s move, it is argued, was 
an attempt to turn the spotlight from him, 
Other insiders see an attempt to spike 
the inquiry because some of the Commit- 
tee members were advocating nationaliza- 
tion of the munitions industry. The 
President, they say, stole the thunder of 
the Nye Committee with his own less 
radical ideas for cutting war profits. 
Another group says that the President 
has no love for the munitions makers but 
that he is concerned for our national de. 
fense. With Japan in her present mood 
about naval parity, with the Balkans 
balkin’ in customary style, with sabre. 
rattling nearly everywhere in Europe, the 
President, they suggest, was afraid that 
public resentment at the Senate Commit- 
tee’s disclosures, fanned by pacifist propa- 
ganda, might grow into a strong move- 
ment which would affect the morale of our 
fighting forces at a moment when 
war was definitely on the horizon. 
The President’s group, aided by 
the War Department, is perfecting 
its plans. The Senate Committee 
at the same time continues its hear- 
ings. On the day following Mr. 
Roosevelt's mystifying announce- 
ment, the Committee published the 
names of 181 people who had in- 
comgs of over a million dollars dur- 
ing one or all of the war years. 
The Committee did not charge that 
all of them resulted directly from 
munitions profits, but there were 
six members of the duPont family 
in the list, and most large incomes 
during the war years profited by 
the general war-induced prosperity 
of heavy industry. The Committee 
also revealed that war profits for 
some companies were as high as 
800 per cent! The Senate Commit- 
tee intends to carry on. It has, 
however, gone through its small 
$50,000 appropriation, and must se- 
cure more from the new. Congress. 


LEO HUBERMAN 








New U. S. Peace Policy? 


At the behest of President Roosevelt, 
the State Department is drawing up a 
drastic statement of policy on the subject 
of neutrality, the object of which will be 
to keep the United States out of the next 
war. 

Involved in this new statement of for- 
eign policy will be a modification of the 
“freedom of the seas” attitude, and the 
withdrawal of protection for American 
merchants, particularly in armament and 
munitions, who hereafter shall enter into 
trading relations with the combatants at 
their own risk. 

What President Roosevelt looks for- 
ward to is a partial giving up of our 
former insistence upon “neutrality 
rights,” in order to turn theoretical neu- 
trality into actual neutrality. The com- 
ment which the “trial balloons” on the 
subject have elicited, th here and 
abroad, have emboldened fhe President in 
the belief that he is on the right track. 
Objections have been heard among Con- 
gressmen, however, against giving the 
President any further power, and against 
modifying the “freedom of the seas” policy. 
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‘The Course of National Affairs 


Resources What Secretary 
of the Interior 
Ickes describes as the first attempt in 
American history to take an inventory of 
national assets and their potentialities 


‘4nd problems has recently been laid on 


President Roosevelt’s desk by the Na- 
tional Resources Board, of which Secre- 
tary Ickes is chairman and the following 
are members: Secretaries Dern, Wallace, 
Roper, Perkins, 
Harry Hopkins 
(FERA), Frederic 
A. Delano (Uncle 
of the President), 
Charles E. Merriam 
and Wesley C. Mit- 
chell (economists). 

Soviet Russia had 
its five - year - plan 
and Mexico has 
begun on a six-year 
plan, but the plan 
of the National Re- 
sources Board, if 
finally approved, 
will constitute America’s 20-to-30 year 
plan which will cost the nation, the states 
and the cities of the Union from three 
and a half to five billion dollars a year to 
put into execution. The execution of 
America’s new plan has, among many pur- 
poses, the raising of the standards of liv- 
ing, the termination of unemployment, 
pensioned security for the aged, the re- 
distribution of population, the creation of 
communities on the plan of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the harnessing and 
control of such resources of the nation as 
water power. 

The scope of the plan may be seen from 
some of the recommended projects: 
twelve billion dollars to eliminate grade 
crossings, a constant source of danger to 
life and limb; eight billion dollars for the 
development of rivers for navigation and 
power production, and a mere three and 
a half billion for the construction of 
country roads. 

The purposes which are to be served by 
the plan are summarized by the Board, 
as follows: 

1. Provide for the systematic develop- 
ment of our water resources for purposes 
of sanitation, power, industrial uses, 
transportation, .recreation, domestic con- 
sumption on a far higher level than ever 
before. 

2. Remove the recurring menace of 
great floods and vast losses to persons 
and property. ‘ 

3. End the heavy losses of soil caused 
by uncontrolled erosion. 

4. Eliminate the use of land incapable 
of affording a minimum standard of liv- 
ing, develop agricultural production on 
the most suitable soils only. 

5. End the wasteful use of our mineral 
resources and substitute a national policy 
of mineral conservation. 

6. Make available large areas of land 
for purposes of popular recreation. 

7. Assemble basic data in regard to 
mapping, public finance, and population 
necessary for national planning. 

8. Avoid the extravagance caused by 
failure to coordinate public works— 
Federal, state and local; prepare public 
works projects suitable, if desired, for 
use in emergency situations. 

9. Provide for continuous long-range 
planning of land, water and mineral re- 
sources in relation to each other and to 
larger social and economic purposes. 

The help of America’s leading scientists 
has been enlisted through the Scientific 
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Advisory Board, headed by Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, in serving the ends of the Na- 
tional Resources Board. The scientific 
board, in its first report recently sub- 
mitted, lists the services it has already 
performed, such as the modernization of 
weather forecasting methods, and those 
on which it will concentrate future re- 
search, the discovery of new industries to 


stimulate recovery. 
NRA The Joint Business Confer- 

ence for Econemic Recov- 
ery, called jointly by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
labored for three days at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., to produce a program 
which it would like to substitute for the 
New Deal. C. B. Ames, chairman of the 
conference and of the board of the Texas 
Company, came to Washington to confer 
with President Roosevelt, but could not 
get beyond a White House secretary with 
whom he left his papers. In administra- 
tion circles only slightly concealed con- 
tempt was expressed for a program which 
is little more than a return to the old 
deal in all its phases. 

To the conference’s recommendation 
that the problem of relief be returned to 
the states and to private good-will, 
FERA head Hopkins retorted that noth- 
ing worse could be imagined and that the 
proposal was indicative of ignorance and 
selfishness. Secretary Ickes, PWA Ad- 
ministrator, could not possibly agree with 
the conference’s recommendation that 
public works be curtailed, nor could 
Joseph B. Kennedy, chairman of the Se- 
curities Exchange Commission, bring him- 
self to consider a modification of the 
securities act. 

In reply to the business conference rec- 
ommendation of voluntary’ enlistment 
with the NRA in future, President Roose- 
velt summoned to the White House the 
heads of telegraph companies, upon whom 
the NRA hes decided to impose a code. 
And in reply to the conference proposal 
that the government withdraw from 
competition with private industry, Sec- 
retary Ickes asserted that the govern- 
ment would finance municipal power pro- 
jects, such as the one proposed for New 
York, if private utilities rates continued 
to be excessive. 

The conference recommended return to 
the gold standard, removal of government 
control over banking, credits and the is- 
suance of securities; the cessation of gov- 
ernment competition with private build- 
ing, except in slum clearance projects; 
the removal of obstacles to foreign trade, 
balancing the federal budget by reducing 
expenditures, and an end of government 
interference in relations between labor 
and industry. 

At the same time the NRA Labor Ad- 
visory Board is requesting equal repre- 
sentation with commerce and industry in 
the National Industrial Recovery Board 
on which the only labor member thus far 
is Sidney Hillman, president of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America. 
More labor representation is required, it 
protests, to disprove the charge that the 
personnel of the NRA is largely drawn 
from owners. 

The appeal to a higher court against 
the conviction of Fred C. Perkins, storage 
battery manufacturer of York, Pa., for 
violation of the Battery Manufacturing 
Code is expected to bring into open battle 
against the NRA, Senator Reed of 


Pennsylvania, who is willing to represent 
Mr. Perkins when his Senate term ex- 
pires Jan. 3. Perkins, who was paying less 
than forty cents an hour to his labor, is 
seen by Reed as one of the “little fellows” 
being squeezed out of business by the 
high wages imposed by the codes. Mean- 
while efforts are being made to protect 
the jobs of workmen discharged for re- 
porting code violations. The first twe 
prosecutions against retaliatory employers 
were begun in Springfield, Ill, against 
an iron works and a lamp and shade man- 
ufacturer. 

However, in the case of Dean S. Jen- 
nings, discharged by the San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin for Newspaper Guild activ- 
ities, a conflict of authority has arisen 
within the NRA. After the National Re- 
lations Board had ruled that Jennings 
must be reinstated in his job, Donald 
Richberg, director of the National Emer- 
gency Council, intervened for a reconsid- 
eration of the case under the Newspaper 


Code Authority. 
(, O P The first round in the 
° ° * fight between Senators 
Borah and Nye and other “liberal Repub- 
licans,” against Henry P. Fletcher, Re- 
publican national chairman and the con- 
servative “Old Guard,” has been won by 
the stand-patters. The recent Demo- 
cratic landslide caused much guessing as 
to whether the Republican Party was al- 
ready dead, whether it was down but not 
out, or whether it was just groggy. Borah 
and Nye insisted that the Grand Old 
Party must move toward the left to save 
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itself—must become the liberal party it 
was under Abraham Lincoln and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt or else die; Fletcher re- 
plied that “the Republican Party is not 
dead and is not going to die... . In the 
teeth of the most cynical and shameless 
use of public money to influence votes, 
we polled 47 per cent of the total vote 
cast” (on Nov. 6). 

This was the substance of Borah’s plea 
to young and liberal Republicans: The 
“die-hards” control the party machinery * 
—oust them and set up liberal leadership. 
Break the control of “big business” and 
monopoly upon the party, and be moti- 
vated by the interests of the common man. 

A poll of the Republican National Com- 
mittee showed the representatives of 43 
of the 48 states against the move to reor- 
ganize. 
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L T According to 
vicome ax the income- 
tax figures for 1933 made public by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, the “forgot- 
ten man” who was to have received so 
many benefits from the New Deal turns 
out to be not the factory worker, or the 
farmer, or the man with the small busi- 
nes, but the top-notch capitalist! The New 
Deal appears to have re-distributed the 
wealth of the country, but not the way it 
was intended. In the words of that old 
favorite song the figures show that “the 
rich get richer and the poor get poorer.” 

Here are the figures for 1932 and 1933: 


Incomes Number of Returns 

1932 1933 
Up to $5,000 3,420,995 3,339,602 
$ 5,000 to 10,000 237,273 219,735 
10,000 to 25,000 77,045 74,626 
25,000 to 50,000 17,658 18,168 
50,000 to 100,000 5,644 $,927 
100,000 to 150,000 962 1,085 
150,000 to 300,000 589 693 
300,000 to 500,000 136 139 
500,000 to 1,000,000 80 84 
Over 1,000,000 20 46 

Incomes Amount of Returns 

Up to $5 


$5,000  $7,112,000,000 $6,792,000,000 
1 


$ 5,000 to 10,000 ,594,995,285 1,477,827.461 


10,000 to 25,000 1,127,225,987 1,096,874,033 
25,000 to 50,000 601,257,813 621,181,731 
50,000 to 100,000 376,214,524 394,766,366 
100,000 to 150,000 116,117,954 129,275,825 
150,000 ‘to 300,000 117,049,448 138,869,938 
300,000 to 500,000 50,947,57 53,787,972 


$4,451,168 
35.239°556 


500,000 to 1,000,000 
1,000,000 and over 


59,511,225 
81,558,981 
Total . .$11,185,499,309 $10,845,653,532 

While there were only twenty people in 
1932 with incomes of over $1,000,000, ten 
months of the New Deal more than 
doubled the number in that group, bring- 
ing it to 46. The amount of their in- 
come more than doubled also, jumping 
from $35,239,556 to $81,558,981! One man 
in 1933 had an income of $5,000,000 for 
the year—about $13,698 per day! More 
than 46,000,000 Americans cannot earn 
as much as his daily stipend in several 
years. 

An easy way to see the whole thing at 
a glance is to draw a line under the 


$10,000-$25,000 group in both tables. 
Now notice that in every case, in both 


tables, the groups below the $25,000 in- 
come level show a decrease, while the 
groups above the $25,000 income level in 
both tables show an increase. 

What about those working people who 
did not earn enough to pay income taxes? 
The A. F. of L. reports that wages gen- 
erally did not rise noticeably during 1933. 
It gives the figures for 16 leading indus- 
tries in which the average weekly wage 
rose from $20.53 at the beginning of the 
year to $20.56 at the end of the year—- 
a gain of 3c per week or $1.56 for the 


year. 
Sa les Tax “Why are we op- 

posed to a sales 
tax? Because in the first place it is un- 
scientific and difficult of administration; 
in the second place it puts a burden out of 
all proportion on a large majority of our 
people. ... To say that the tax is equita- 
ble is simply ridiculous.” (Representa- 
tive Fiorella LaGuardia in Congress, 
1932.) 

“The city government does not have to 
put its hand into the pockets of the little 
fellow .. . or to drive business away from 
the city.” (Candidate for mayor La- 
Guardia, October, 1933.) 

The Representative and candidate for 
mayor is today the mayor of New York 
City. On December 10, 1934, his sales tax 


for unemployment relief went into effect. 
He still thought it a bad tax but argued 
that there was no other way to raise the 






$60,000,000 needed to care for the city’s 
unemployed. Brain-truster A. A. Berle 
Jr, City Chamberlain and close adviser 
to the mayor, admitted that it was “un- 
just and indefensible” because it bears 
heaviest on those least able to pay but 
blamed the bankers for forcing it on the 
city administration. He said, according 
to the New York Times, that, “the sales 
tax was the only one which the bankers 
approved of as sufficient to meet the need 
for relief funds.” 

The tax program includes a 2 per cent 
sales tax on practically all commodities 
except foodstuffs and medicine; a 3 per 
cent tax on gross income of public utility 
corporations, and a city tax equal to 4 
per cent of the State inheritance tax. 

The first few days found some stores 
collecting the tax, others not. Confusion 
about out-of-town buyers was rife. First 
they paid the tax—and department store 
owners estimated that as a result 100,000 
out-of-town residents stayed away from 
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city stores. Because the tax did “drive 
business away from the city,” the ruling 
was changed. Now out-of-town buyers 
pay no tax on goods sent to their homes. 


Poyner With the tacit support 

of President Roosevelt, 
Public Works Administrator Ickes stands 
ready to lend the LaGuardia administra- 
tion an amount sufficient to erect a power 
plant which will supply electric current 
to municipal and Federal buildings in 
New York and for other public purposes. 
It is also known that the President has 
approved the New York administration’s 
refusal to renew contracts with private 
power corporations with which the fed- 
eral administration also has been in dis- 
pute over its electric bills. The munici- 
pality’s annual electric bill has been 
$14,000,000; the national government's 
bill, in the New York district, $470,000 a 
year. As soon as the Mayor has blue- 
prints to show, Administrator Ickes will 
approve a $11,750,000 loan-grant to New 
York, with the Federal government put- 
ting up $3,250,000. Should this experi- 
ment in the operation of a power plant be 
a success, there would be no objection to 
the subsequent sale of electric current to 
homes, factories, office buildings. Already 
public utility firms in New York have ex- 
pressed a desire to placate public opinion 
by a reduction in rates. 

Meanwhile, the United States govern- 
ment is being challenged on its right to 
engage in the production and sale of elec- 
tric current through such enterprises as 
the TVA. The challenger is the Edison 
Electric Institute, an association repre- 
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senting something like 80 per cent of the 
electric power interests of the nation, jp 
the person of Thomas N. McCarter, head 
of the Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey. Mr. McCarter quotes also the 
opinions of Newton D. Baker, former 
Secretary of War. and James M. Beck, 
former Solicitor General, who declare the 
TVA legislation “palpably unconstitu- 


tional.” 
R O 7 «. If you object to 
° ° ° military training, 
don’t plan to attend a “land grant” col- 
lege that requires it. These are the 69 
institutions, mostly State universities, 
which have received government land to 
aid them in their support. Among the 
more famous State universities which 
come under this head are Cornell, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and California, 
Albert W. Hamilton and W. Alonz 
Reynolds, students at the University of 
California, were conscientious objectors 
who refused to take part in the pre- 
scribed military drill, They were 
pended by the Regents of the University 
and took their case to the courts. ‘he 
Supreme Court of California decided 
against them and on December 3, 1934, 
the United States Supreme Court upheld 
its action in a unanimous opinion, read 
by Justice Butler. Justice Cardozo added 
an extra statement in whiclr-he said, “In- 
struction in military science, unaccom- 
panied here by any pledge of military 
service, is not an interference by the 
State with the free. exercise of religion 
when the liberties of the Constitution are 
read in the light of a century and a half 
of history during days of peace and war.” 
Despite the Supreme Court decision, the 
question of whether students in the land 
grant colleges shall continue to take mili- 
tary training, depends upon individual 
school regulations. Some colleges make it 
optional while in others the student has 
no choice. 


sus- 


Crime The National Crime Con- 

ference organized by At- 
torney General Homer,S. Cummings las 
come to an end with the adoption of a 
nine-point program intended to facilitate 
the war on public enemies of the larger 
and lesser breeds. Among the objects 
recommended by the Conference is the 
establishment of a West Point for police 
officers at Washington to remove the po- 
lice from local political control, and the 
renewed bringing up before Congress of 
anti-revolver and pistol legislation, be- 
hind which public opinion is being mar- 
shalled. The conference, which was at- 
tended by 600 delegates representing gov- 
ernmental agencies and 75 private organ- 
izations, revived the proposal of the 
Model Code of criminal procedure which 
had been formulated by the semi-public 
American Law Institute, which the dele- 
gates will seek to incorporate into the 
laws of their states. The Conference also 
condemned the use of unlawful means in 
dealing with racia¥ and industrial con- 
flicts; recommended the development of 
recreational, educational and _ vocational 
facilities to reduce juvenile delinquency, 
and deplored the journalistic practice of 
dramatizing stories of crime and glorify- 
ing the criminal. 





A nation’s homage was extended De- 
cember 17 to Orville Wright on the 
thirty-first anniversary of the inventor's 
first flight by power in a heavier-than- 
air machine at Kitty Hawk, N. C. Forty 
planes took part in a remembrance flight 
at Dayton, Wright’s home, and 275 at 
New York. 
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The March of Events Around the World 


Ba l hans A “second Sarajevo” 

was believed to have 
been averted when the Council of the 
League of Nations, after an all-night ses- 
sion, adopted unanimously _ resolutions 
credited with chaining up the dogs of war 
on the Yugo-slavian-Hungarian frontier. 
Friends and well-wishers of the League 
see in the adoption of the resolution, on 
Dec. 10, the most important move toward 
world peace made in several years. The 
resolution sought to please both sides and 
was, at least officially, hailed as a victory 
both in Belgrade and in Budapest. The 
Council deplored the assassination of King 
Alexander and insisted upon the punish- 
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ment of those found guilty, absolving 
Hungary from connivance but concluding 
that “certain Hungarian authorities” may 
have been negligent. The Council de- 
clared that no state should tolerate on its 
soil any terroristic activity having a po- 
litical purpose against other states. 

In Belgrade, however, Foreign Minister 
Jeftitch was obliged to resign, and the 
whole Ministry with him. Prince Paul, 
the Regent for little King Peter, will 
probably reappoint it, however. 

When Premier Barthou of France and 
King Alexander of Yugo-slavia fell be- 
fore an assassin’s bullets at Marseilles, 
Yugo-slavia believed that the assassins 
had been aided and abetted by Italy and 
Hungary. When Prince Paul went to 
London, ostensibly to attend the marriage 
of Princess Marina and the Duke of Kent, 
he is reported to have shown Premier 
MacDonald official documents indicating 
that Count Ciano, Mussolini’s son-in-law 
and chief of Italy’s press department, 
had turned over large sums of money to 
Pavlevitch, chief of the terrorist group 
responsible for the Marseilles assassina- 
tions. 

These charges were to have been made 
at Geneva but MacDonald begged him to 
desist, rallied France to his side, and to 
calm Yugo-slavia’s wounded feelings 
France and England agreed to allow it 
to make public its charges against Hun- 
gary, 

The Yugo-slavs at once began expelling 
from Yugo-slavia immigrant Hungarians 
whose labor permits had expired. Three 
thousand men, women and children, many 
aged and sick, were unceremoniously 
routed oyt of their homes and conducted 
across the border, to the town of Szeged. 
The expulsions threatened to continue in- 
definitely until, Belgrade threatened, 
every one of the 27,500 Hungarians had 
been booted out. 

_ diplomatic pressure put an end 

to the expulsions. But Yugo-slav-Hun- 
garian relations remained ed. The 





diplomatic strength of Yugo-slavia was 
made known to the world when. Edouard 
Czecho- 


Benes, Foreign Minister 


for 


Slovakia, announced that the other mem- 


bers of the Little 


gary. 


stroy the justification for 


A 


tions 


Entente, 
Slovakia and Rumania, were on the side 
of Belgrade in its appeal against Hun- 
By expelling all Hungarians in 
Yugo-slavia, Belgrade hoped thus to de- 
Hungary’s 
agitation for treaty revision which would 
give her back her lost territory. 


byssinia The League of Na- 

had hardly 
settled back after disposing of the Yugo- 
slavian threat when it was 


Czecho- 


ington Naval Treaty, serving notice te 
the world that after 1936 she will no 
longer accept the 5-5-3 ratio. 


The Privy Council, at a meeting in the 


presence of Emperor Hirohito, unanimous- 
ly adopted a report recommending that 
Japan serve notice 
Naval Treaty 
1936. 
militarist bloods of the Japanese 
means that 


that the Washington 
should terminate Dec. 31, 
hailed by the young 
Navy, 
the right te 


This decision, 


Japan claims 


place her fleet on a par with that of 


any other nation. 
door to 
Britain and the United States. 
Council's decision was by no means unex- 
pected. The Japanese had been preparing 
the world for it for some time. 


given new cause for concern 


ian troops 


roll of 130. 
The 
side declaring 


solini, 


to the 


trate. Some 


by a border skirmish be- 
tween Abyssinians and Ital- 
in Italian So- 
maliland, with a total death 


clash -occurred at 
Ualual on Dec. 3, with each 
the 
the aggressor. Premier Mus- 
in his role of Mini- 
ster of Foreign affairs of 
Italy, demanded apologies 
and indemnities. In a letter 
League he 
the right of that 
body to intervene or arbi- 
observers 
lieve that Italy is trying to 
rehabilitate itself in foreign 
opinion through the African incident, hav- 


other 


denied e 
august 


be- 


Dec. 
Foreign 
Great Britain declared that they 
not 
equality 
her ratio of 3 gave 
in the western Pacific. 


the old ratio was expressed in 
Dec. 6 before the American Correspon- 
dent’s Association by Norman Davis, U.S. 
Ambassador-at-Large, when he said: 


lished a 
Pacific 


But does not close the 
parleys with Great 
The Privy 


further 


London conference ended 
Premier MacDonald and 
Sir John Simon of 
would 
Japanese demands fer 
on the ground that 
her ample security 


When the 
19, both 
Minister 


agree to 
in tonnage, 


The American attitude for maintaining 
London 


“The Washington conference 
nd to a ruinous naval race and 
sound basis for peace in 
and the Far East. ; 

now of the principles 


put an 
estab- 
the 


“Abandonment 


involved would lead to conditions of in- 
security, of 
of costly 


international suspicion and 


competition, with no real ad- 


ing emerged from the Yugo-slavian vantage to any nation.” 

charges with rather bedraggled reputation. Japan’s Ambassador to the United 
On Nov. 28 an Anglo‘Abyssinian com- States, Hirosi Saito, on the same day, 

mission surveying pasturage lands ar- gave voice to his country’s point of view 


rived at Ualual, 
fronted by a 


where they were con- 
strong force of Italian 
officers and troops who, the Abyssinians 
asserted, were on Abyssinian soil. 
Commission had a military escort of 1,000 


The 


which started to advance. The Italians, 


refusing to yield, asserted that the ques- 
tion of ownership must be decided by the 


two governments. The two bodies of troops 


remained lined up before each 
other for several days until a, 
rifie shot supplied the overt act’ 
and set ablaze the fuse. Mus- 
solini asserts that the Abys- 
sinians attacked and that the 
Italians were unable to repel 
it until reinforcements, includ- 
ing planes and an armored car, 
had come up. 

Foreign Minister Hercui of 
Abyssinia, in a cable to the 
League, asserts that documents 
and the testimony of the 
English member of the grazing 
commission dispute _Italy’s 
statement; that the Italian 
force was the aggressor, with 
planes flying over the commis- 
sion and threatening it during 
the parleys. The attack signal, 
he charged, came not in the 
form of a rifle shot on the 
Abyssinian side but by whistle 
blast and verbal orders on the 
Italian side. 


. 

Navies te 3,05 

fore the naval 
conversations among Great 
Britain, the United States and 
Japan came to an end in Lon- 
don, the Japanese government 
officially abrogated the Wash- 
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when he said: 
to build five 
that’s challenging us. 
scrap half our navy but we aren't going 
to do it now.” 


“If the United States wants 
battleships to our three, 
We are ready to 


Japan’s lead was followed shortly by 


France, whose Naval Minister announced 
that France would no longer adhere te 
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Who’s Who in the News 


CHILDREN’S FRIEND 

Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, recently ap- 
pointed by Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins to succeed Miss Grace Abbott as 
head of the U. S. 

Children’s Bureau, is 

probably the most 

valiant fighter in 

the battle for the 

Child Labor Amend- 

ment, expected to 

come to a head when 

the Legislatures of 

the states which 

have yet failed to 

ratify the amend- 

ment open their. 

1935 sessions. Twen- 

ty legislatures meet early this year, 
twenty legislatures have ratified the 
amendment at preceding sessions. 

Miss Lenroot knows the problems of 
child welfare from an experience of twen- 
ty years in the Children’s Bureau, during 
which she has made studies in juvenile 
delinquency and juvenile court adminis- 
tration, in child health, dependent child 
care, infant mortality. She was for some 
time in the social service division of the 
Bureau and for years was chief aide to 
Miss Abbott. She is also president of the 
National Conference of Social Work. At 
the University of Wisconsin, from which 
she graduated, she was a student of Dr. 
John R. Commons, the noted sociologist 
and author. 

The fate of 7,400,000 children belonging 
to families reéeiving relief, is at present 
the chief problem of Miss Lenroot. She 
is vitally concerned that, for their sakes, 
there shall be opportunities for education 
and recreation. 


PROBER 


Stephen Raushenbush has a very gentle 
and friendly manner, but behind that de- 
ceptive front he conceals a powerful drive 

in digging up hid- 
den facts and as a 
prosecutor on behalf 
of the publie good. 
A scholarly type of 
man, he is the blood- 
hound whom Sena- 
tor Nye appointed 
to track down the 
profiteers in the 
Senate Inquiry on 
the munitions indus- 
try in the United 
States. His official 
title was secretary of the Special Senate 
Committee, but the importance of his part 
in the investigation was shown by the dis- 
tinction of “the second Pecora” which 
newspapermen pinned on him. 

He is 38 and the son of the famous 
author and theologian, Dr. Walter Raush- 
enbush and was graduated from Am- 
herst. He came to the Nye Committee 
after having served Governor Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania as director of that state's 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, during 
which experience he garnered much au- 
thoritative information on the financial 
set-ups of the great armor plate and mu- 
nitions manufacturers near Pittsburgh. 

A few years ago he collaborated with 
Harry W. Laidler in an investigation of 
the public utilities, published in a book, 
Power Control, the disclosures in which 
were subsequently verified in sweeping 
fashion by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s inquiry into the subject. 

In politics he is described as a liberal; 
in manner, as a quiet and rather lacka- 
daisical fellow with even a dash of artis- 
tic temperament and a sense of humor. 


Social Studies Section 


Around the World 


(Concluded from page 21) 
the Washington ratios holding her to 
parity with Italy. 

Great Britain continues to hope that 
Japan will not break traces and engage 
ina costly naval race. With the Wash- 
ington Treaty having two more years to 
run, London believes that Japan will see 
fit to remain in the fold. 


R " On the afternoon of 
UuSS1a December 1, as Sergei 
Mironivitch Kirov, member of the Politi- 
cal Bureau of the Communist Party and 
the leading Soviet official in Leningrad, 
was passing through the corridors of the 
old Smolny Institute in that city, now the 
local Communist headquarters, a_ shot 
rang out and he fell, a bullet in his 
skull. His assassin, who was immediately 
seized, was Leonid Vasilievich Nikolaev, 
30 years old, a former employee of the 
Leningrad Workers and Peasants Inspec- 
tion Service. 

The murder immediately galvanized 
into action every arm of the Soviet gov- 
ernment and gave new intensity to Com- 
munist propaganda. The secret police 
spread their dragnets wide and resumed 
their dread habit of night arrests. The 
courts went into summary session while 
firing squads waited outside to execute 
the verdicts, from which there could be 
no appeal. The press shrieked warnings 
in a manner to suggest official “inspira- 
tion.” Members of the dreaded Ogpu 
themselves were punished for carelessness 
and extra precautions were taken to pro- 
tect leading officials. Kirov’s funeral and 
cremation on December 6th were turned 
into state occasions, the authorities do- 
ing their utmost to heighten the “Death 
to our enemies” note. 

The day after the assassination 71 per- 
sons were arrested and four days later 66 
had been found guilty and executed by 
firing squads. A woman was among them, 
but not the assassin. He, it is believed, 
is being spared for a great public trial 
in Moscow in the early future. They were 
tried in closed sessions of circuit courts, 
of military tribunals, and of the Supreme 
Court of the Soviet Union in Moscow 
and Leningrad. In Moscow 29 were ex- 
ecuted and three were remanded for fu- 
ture inquiry. Many of those tried had 
entered Russia recently through Latvia, 
Poland and Finland and all were lumped 
under the hate-inspiring phrase, “White 
Guard terrorists.” The specific nature 
of the evidence against them has not 
been made known. 

Round-ups of suspects were ordered in 
the Ukraine, in which there have been, 
at various times, outbursts of disaffection, 
especially in connection with grain collec- 
tions. Of the 37 arrested there on the 
general charge of preparing to commit 
acts of terrorism against Soviet officials, 
28 were officially reported executed by 
firing squad, after trials at Kiev before 
a circuit military tribunal. With the nine 
executed at Minsk, capital of White Rus- 
sia, the death toll came to 103. 

The motive for the killing of Kirov 
has been indicated in an official attack 
on the “left deviators,” a group within 
the Communist Party for whom Stalin 
and his group were not sufficiently 
radical, the group of which Trotsky, now 
in exile, is the spiritual head, and of 
which Gregory Zinoviev, formerly head of 
the Third International, was a leader. 

Zinoviev himself was arrested a week 
after the Kirov assassination, whereupon 
Stalin broadcast this statement from a 
Moscow radio station: “I shall not rest 
until the last man of the Zinoviev- 
Kamener opposition is destroyed.” 


SCHOLASTIC 


Bubbles from News Cauldron 


The history of mob violence ip the 
United States was given a new and en- 
couraging angle at Shelbyville, Tenn., 
recently, when National Guardsmen, fir- 
ing into a bloodthirsty crowd bent on 
lynching an accused Negro facing trial, 
fatally shot four of the mob and _ suc- 
ceeded in spiriting away to safety the 
Negro by attiring him in a uniform and 
gas mask. When Guardsmen and Negro 
had left, the raging mob set fire to the 
courthouse and continued to wreak its 
vengeance on the Negro quarter of the 
town. Both the Sheriff and the Governor 
acted courageously to suppress mob 
violence. e 


Keep your eye open for an “educa- 
tional campaign” sdon to begin to con- 
vince all of us that the war debts must 
inevitably be cancelled so why not now? 
Meanwhile, the date for payment has 
again come and gone, and only Finland 
paid. 


\s 


ANGELL 


HENDERSON 


Two Englishmen were voted the most 
valiant workers for peace during 1933 
and 1934 by the award of the Nobel 
prize in that division to Sir Norman 
Angell for 1933 and to Arthur .Hender- 
son, former British Foreign Secretary, for 
1934. Henderson’s most notable work 
for peace was done in connection with the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference, of 
which he was the president, while Sir 
Norman’s work for peace has continued 
for thirty years. He has striven, as 
author, publicist and lecturer, to per- 
suade the world that war is waste, that 
there is no victory, only defeat, for na- 
tions resorting to arms. His most notable 
work, written four years before the great 
war, was The World’s Illusion and among 
his other books are The Unseen Assassins 
and Chaos or Control. 

€ 

The Saar International Patrol made up 
of British, Italian, Dutch, and Swedish 
troops was recruited to keep the peace 
during the coming plebiscite. British 
troops weren't there more than a few 
days when Captain James H. Justice, 
after a noisy cafe party, had an auto 
accident after which he was beaten up 
by an infuriated crowd of Saarlanders. 
This incident led to the resignation of 
Captain Arthur G. Hemsley, British 
Head of the Patrol. 

a 

In the effort to spur recovery, bank 
interest rates are reduced to 2% per cent, 
effective February 1, 1933, by decision 
of the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
The interest reduction applies to time 
and savings deposits by member banks 
of the reserve system and by State banks 
and trust companies not members of the 
system which are insured by the F.D.I.C. 
Only in cases where contracts to pay 
higher interest have been entered into 
by banks before Dec. 18, 1934, does this 
decision become invalid. 





JANUARY 5, 1935 Student Section 
Scholastic’s 
Pictotial Review of 
High School Life 


Right—The 1934 4-H Club health cham- 
pions, selected by the American Medical 
Association. The girl is Doris Louise 
Paul, 15, of Wilton Junction, Iowa. She 
weighs 130 pounds and is five feet, three 
inches tall. The boy is Leland Mona- 
smith, 18, of Lane, S. Dakota. He weighs 


ROvSEnor 156 pounds and is five feet, nine. 
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Above—Six million students in schools from 
coast to coast assemble every Friday morning to 


ntinued listen in to the NBC Music Appreciation concerts 

yen, as broadcast with comments by Walter Damrosch, . 

O per- noted Symphony conductor. The picture shows a Be 

~ that class in Washington Irving High School, N. Y. C. 

or na- > F —_ 

— — mae 4 Left—A high school boy from 

A lau Le . ’ Houston, Texas, receiving the con- 

oe . e gratulations of President Roosevelt 
- mad eg ‘ ’ for winning the $500 Doherty prize, 


given annually in the Gorgas Me- 
miorial Essay Contest. He is George 
A. Delhoune, Jr., and his essay on 
the subject, Past Benefits and Future 


peace Importance to Man of the Control 
British ' of Disease Bearing Mosquitos, was 
a few - adjudged the best of 18,500 papers 
ust - F : submitted. 

mn auto : ‘ * 

ten up f = 


anders. Below—the winning poster in the 
ion of - : . recent Diphtheria Prevention Poster 
British ». ; C project conducted in the Baltimore, 
Y j Maryland, public schools. The de- 
signer was Ruth Houck, of Eastern 
High School. Her art instructor is 

Miss Olive C. Slater. 
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Art Section SCHOLASTIC 
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ein in: Kei + aot: Mc a. 
JACOB’S LADDER One of ewelve full page illustrations by Hel 
Bible recently published by Oxford University Press. 
Ir. the January 26th issue of Scholastic the work of Helen Sewell will be discussed and other drawings 
reproduced. The original drawings for The First Bible were executed in pen stipple. The technique 
can be studied in this large print. 


en Sewell for The Firse 
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Art Section 


A ‘Beautiful, Enduring 
and Inspiring Book 


A Review by Ernest W. Watson 


O many of our art- 

minded readers have 

asked for articles on 

the work of contem- 
porary artists that I set out 
a few days ago on their be- 
half to interview Helen Sew- 
ell, well-known illustrator 
of children’s books. The First Bible 
(Oxford University Press), which 
contains Miss Sewell’s latest draw- 
ings, was just off the press and, of 
course, she showed it to me the first 
thing. And that incident completely 
changed my plans! You see I had in- 
tended to print a two-page story 
about Miss Sewell in this issue, repro- 
ducing several of her drawings and 
telling you something of her methods 
of work. But when I saw her mag- 
nificent drawings for The First Bible 
I just had to show you one of them 
full size so that the beauty of the de- 
tails need not be sacrificed. “Jacob’s 
Ladder,” on the opposite page, is 
printed the exact size of the book 
illustration. 

Now in giving a full page to one 
drawing, there was not sufficient space 
left in my art department to write the 
interview. So I am saving the two- 
page interview until the January 26 
issue and am using the balance of my 
space in this issue to talk about this 
book and its illustrations. 

When such a lovely volume as The 
First Bible is printed and offered to 
the public at a price within the means 
of the average book-buying public, it 
is a major event for these who, like 
Harmony Harper appreciate books 
which are “beautiful, enduring, and 
inspiring.” Miss Harper, by the 
way, must be quite astonished at the 
publicity which has come out of her 
letter to Mrs. Becker (printed in the 
November 17 issue). But it is easily 
explained: it was her insistence upon 
a beautiful book which made news of 
her letter. There are too few readers 
who demand anything of a book in 
the way of physical beauty, most peo- 
ple seeming to be either indifferent to 
or ignorant of the book arts. Har- 
mony Harper has performed a real 
service in placing the emphasis of her 
request upon fine binding, good de- 
sign and distinctive typography. You 
may be sure that her letter has made 
an impression upon publishers who 
have seen it. The book designer of a 
large New York publishing house 
told: me recently that publishers pay 
a lot of attention to criticism of their 


books. Not many do write, 
so the occasional letter gets 
attention. 
The First Bible is a 
child’s book. The familiar 
Bible stories are told in 
the very words of the King 
James Bible, selected and 
arranged by Jean West Maury. The 
review printed in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune Books was so good that I 
can do no better than quote from it 
here. 


Imagine a fairly large page on which 
the proportions of text and margin, the 
design and size of type are so right you 
scarcely notice that they are beautiful— 
for good typography, like a good diges- 
tion, never forces itself upon the atten- 
tion. Imagine that there flows through 
these gracious pages a running series of 
selections from Old and New Testaments 
so arranged as to give the effect of practi- 
cally continuous narrative, and that these, 
not attempting to condense the Bible or 
even to present its essential doctrines, 
offer in the form under which it became 
the greatest single force in English life 
and literature, the King James version, 
such of its scenes as a young reader might 
be, so to speak, expected to know about in 
later life, such as by their inherent truth 
and beauty lead him to go on reading for 
himself. You would thus have a good 
idea of the purpose and performance of 
this First Bible. 

But this does not account for the fea- 
ture distinguishing it from any other in- 
troduction to the Bible, and making it, to 
my mind, the best of them. This is the 
illustrations of Helen Sewell. 

If she had done no more as an illus- 
trator than this—and she has three other 
important books to her credit in this sea- 
son alone—it would have given her place 
in the front rank of American illustrators. 
The scenes chosen for illustration are 
shown in twelve full-page drawings at 
once strong and delicate, with a frontis- 
piece of the Nativity and twelve Old Tes- 
tament heroes and prophets on the end- 
paper. 

Miss Sewell has deserved well at the 
hands of those who hold the Bible dear, 
and years hence she will be remembered 
by those whom this book led, as children, 
towards reading the Bible for themselves. 


Noah’s Ark Contest 


The closing date for the Noah’s Ark 
Contest has been set for January 26. 
There’s still time to send us your list of 
ten favorite animals in literature, taken 
from novels, short stories, poetry, prose 
or essays, with the reason why you like 
each animal (in not more than 20 words, 
please). First prize will be a book about 
animals (of your own choosing) costing 
not more than $3.00. Five other students 
will win prizes of a Modern Library book. 
The prize-winning lists will be published. 





Contestants in 


HIGGINS’ AWARDS 
CONTESTS say: 














IT’S EASY! 

IT’S INTERESTING! ! 
IT’S INSTRUCTIVE!!! * 
IT’S FUN!!! 


HUNDREDS of students who have won cash 

prizes or Honorable Mentions, as well as 
many other students whose work has fallen just 
short of achievement, all combine to praise the 
Higgins’ Awards Contests for the interest and 
the enthusiasm which they kindle and for the 
downright benefits which they have contributed 
in the form of additional instruction and experi- 
ence. 


Enter this year’s 


HIGGINS’ AWARDS CONTESTS 


You, too, are bound to gain! There are 
cash prizes and Honorable Mention awards 
for the winners—but not a single partici- 
pant loses when he considers the barrel of 
fun and the wealth of practical knowledge 
and training which this contest gives every- 
one in handling drawing ink with brush 
and pen. 


CASH PRIZES 
$35 $25 $15 $10 $5 


Attractive Honorabie Mention 
Awards Also 


NEW! An Attractive Brochure 
HOW TO DRAW AND PAINT 
IN DRAWING INK 
By Arthur L. Guptill 


This interesting brochure presents fresh new 
techniques and also fundamentals of painting 
and drawing with ink in brush and pen, that 
every student can apply and enjoy. This contest 
is real fun—something entirely new! Send us 
the carton from a new bottle of Higgins’ Black 
or Colored Drawing Ink and we will present 
you with this valuable instruction brochure in 
return. Fill in the cotipon below carefully. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., . 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Please send me (check infor 
desired): — 
[—] New Guptill Instruc- Details of 
“— tion Brochure, for the Hig- 
which I enclose the en- gins’ Award 
tire carton from a bot- Contests at no 
= Higgins’ Drawing obligation 
nk. 





supplies —-. HEALTH 
supplies —VITAMINS 
supplies — ENERGY 
supplies — PROTEIN 


For the energy that wins— 
in sports and classroom— 
you need 1 to 2 pints daily 


WHEN food is scien- 

tifically chosen—as 
for the training table— 
milk is always supplied 
in generous quantity. 


Why? Because of all 
the wonderful foods this 
earth produces, milk is 

the most nearly perfect! 


Many foods supply one or two or three 
needed food elements. Milk se almost 
all! The precious minerals that build sound 
teeth, bones, blood and tissues. Valuable 
vitamins, the body's great protectors against 
disease. Protein, the build- 
ing and repair material. Fats 
and sugars, to supple heat and 
quick energy. 





Except that it lacks rough- 
age at some vitamins, milk 
alone would support the body 
in almost perfect health! No 
wonder doctors, dentists, die- 





THE MOST NEARLY 


2 ATT EI NATTA TERRE SRR RNR RCN ee 
No. 5 in a series of food posters published for high school students by SCHOLASTIC. THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL WEEKLY. 


ticians, athletic coaches, all emphasize its 
importance. 


One quart a day, authorities urge, during 
the years of growth and development. 
And at least one pint a day for all adults. 


Fortunately, milk is comparatively inex- 
pensive. And skim milk is almost as bene- 
ficial as whole milk. How wonderful that 
this most valuable of foods is neither rare 
nor costly, but is available to all! 


Many Ways to Take Milk 


Don't care for plain milk? Try it with 
chocolate flavored foods that 
come in powder form, or 
mixed with a cereal beverage, 
in a malted drink, over your 
breakfast food or over fresh 
fruit. These give milk a new 
flavor that you will like. 
It will greatly increase the 
energy value. 


PERFECT FOOD 
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Congress Meets 


(Concluded from page 17) 


attitude is probably a reflection of that 
of the people at large—there is point to 
the feeling of the New York Herald Tri- 
bune that the recent election showed a 
nation “hell bent for Santa Claus.” 


Social Security 


Then, too, the whole problem of perma- 
nent social security is sure to be raised. 
That the new Congress will move in the 
direction of some form of unemployment 
insurance and old age pensions is almost 
certain. But what kind? And who will 
pay for it? President. Roosevelt has al- 
ready indicated his disapproval of such 
an extreme scheme as the Townsend Plan 
(Schol., December 8). What will he pro- 
pose as an alternative, and how successful 
will he be in controlling those radicals in 
Congress who want to go further than he? 

At this writing, a scrap between Con- 
gress and the President on the veterans’ 
bonus question seems inevitable. Demo- 
cratic leaders privately admit that a ma- 
jority of Representatives will come, 
pledged to the program of the American 
Legion. Unless some compromise is 
reached the President will veto the bonus, 
but will he be able to swing enough Con- 
gressmen his way so that his veto won't be 
overruled? The new Congress is a “be- 
hind the President” Congress, yet unques- 
tionably there are elements in it that won’t 
stay behind him long, but will charge far 
ahead of him—particularly on monetary 
questions. Where formerly the strongest 
opposition to Roosevelt came from Re- 
publican standpatters who thought he was 
going too far, today the strongest opposi- 
tion will come from Democrats and Insur- 
gents who will argue that he is not going 
far enough. The 73rd Congress has Reed 
of Pennsylvania, Fess of Ohio, Robinson 
of Indiana, Hatfield of West Virginia, to 
plague the President from the Right; the 
74th Congress will have Long of Louisi- 
ana, Bilbo of Mississippi, Holt of West 
Virginia, Bone of Washington, as well as 
Norris, Cutting, LaFollette, and Nye, to 
plague him from the Left. The probabili- 
ties are that Mr. Roosevelt will continue 
to have his own way with the new Con- 
gress as he did with the old, but his own 
position will be clarified. Instead of being 
attacked by the conservatives as a “wild- 
eyed red,” he may be accepted by them as 
their chief support against radicalism. 


Other Problems 


Other measures which are certain to 
come before the new Congress are the 
Black 30-hour week bill, and the old Wag- 
ner unemployment insurance bill; also 
bills relating to better safety regulations 
for passenger ships (growing out of the 
Morro Castle disaster), to banking, to the 
munitions industry, to the St. Lawrence 
waterway, to “subversive activities” by 
revolutionary parties (see Schol., Dec. 15, 
on the British Sedition Act), and to NRA 
reorganization. Acts on these questions 
will be added to the grand total of all 
acts passed by Congress to date—55,684. 

The 74th Congress will make history as 
the first Congress to take office on the 
January 3rd following its election in No- 
vember. Formerly, a Congress elected in 
November would not formally take office 
until December of the following year— 
13 months later. Not so with the 74th 

ngress. It comes fresh from the peo- 
ple. Keep your eye on it. 


Social Studies Section 


Crop Limitation 


The ten-to-one vote by the cotton farm- 
ers of the South in favor of a continuance 
of the limitation of the cotton crop un- 
der the Bankhead Act during 1935 has 
led the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration to believe that cultivators of 
other crops might welcome an extension 
of the principle of limitations to their 
crops. Before the vote of the cotton 
farmers had been made known, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace had an- 
nounced he saw no reason for extending 
the principles of the Bankhead Cotton 
Control Act to other major crops, but 
now there is doubt. Among tobacco 
growers also a similar vote has been in 
progress and a result similar to that 
reached by cotton raisers is expected. 


_—— 


27, 


Following the Films 
(Concluded from page, 13) 


Social Drama 


Our Daily Bread (U. A.; Dir. King 
Vidor.) Cast: Karen Morley and Tem 
Keen. The problem of unemployment. 

Man of Aran (Gaumont-British.) Pro- 
duced, written, directed, and photographed 
by Robt. Flaherty. A pictorial record of 
the daily life of the Irish people on the 
Aran Isles. 


Melodrama 


The Silver Streak (R-K-O; Dir., Thomas 
Atkins.) Cast: Sally Blaine, Charles 
Starrett, Hardie Albright. The story of 
the new era in railroading. 
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AS part of the national celebration of the 300th 

Anniversary of American High Schools, we 
have prepared a beautiful, pictorial map. It 
shows the growth of the American School system 
since 1635, when the Boston Latin School was 
founded. Copies of this map are offered to high 
school teachers, absolutely free, in every classroom 
from which one or more students enter our Salmon 
Poster Contest. In addition, a new Rand-McNally 
Map of Europe will be given to the four class- 
rooms in each state in which there is a contestant 
producing one of the four best posters in that state. 


otwards to Students and 


- 
# l AsstOoms ~ 


By simply writing a poster (of not more than 200 
words) which presents in an interesting way some 
phase of the Salmon Industry and the value of 
Salmon as a food, you have an opportunity of 


Industry which may suggest a subject for your 
poster. Additional illustrations appear in our 
interesting booklet, “The Story of Salmon”, the 
first complete account of the Salmon Indus- 
try, a copy of which will be sent gladly, 
free of charge. You will find it no. 
only a great help in this contest, but 
also a book you will want to keep. 
If you prefer, you may sketch an 
appropriate illustration yourself, 
although no extra credit will be 
given for original art work; prizes 
will be awarded for excellence 

of text only. 


There will be two each of the first 
eight prizes (one for students and one 
for classrooms), which are: 1—Colliers 








2/6 Priges A ‘ 


Parltle wate 


Salmon in the Fraser River 


216 STUDENT AND CLASSROOM PRIZES AND 50,000 
300th ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION MAPS FOR TEACHERS 





National Encyclopedia, valued at $75. 2—Rand- 
McNally $48 Floor-Stand Globe 12”. 3—Funk 
& Wagnalls Encyclopedia, 25 vol 4—Rand- 
McNally Table Globe. 5—Rand-McNally $15 
International Atlas. 6—Funk & Wagnalls Prac- 
tical Standard Dictionary. 7—Rand-McNally 
Economic Atlas. 8—Rand-McNally Premier Atlas. 
And 200 new Rand-McNally Maps of Europe to be 
given to the four classrooms in each state in which 
@ contestant produces one of the best posters in 
that state. The poster winning first prize will be 
published in two colors in the May 26th issue of 
Scholastic, as well as the names of all winners. 


Contest Feules 


1—Open to any high school student no the United 
States. 2—Prizes will be awarded for the most 
interesting material of not more than 200 words 
suitable to be used as a Salmon Poster as part of the 
series of food posters published in Scholastic. 
3—Judges will consider suitability of material, 
handling of subject, accuracy of data and logic of 
reasons why Salmon should be included in the diet. 
4—In case of a tic, identical awards will be made 
to both contestants. 5—All entries must be post- 
marked not later than April 15, 1935, at 
midnight, and mailed to Celebration Com- 
mittee, 300 Years of American High 
Schools, 155 East 44th Street, New 





eel “4, York, N. Y., who will do the judging. 


Each entry must contain the names 
of the student and of the teacher. 





Read the contest rules carefully, 
and start today by sending for 
“The Story of Salmon”, a copy of 
which is yours for the asking. You 
will find it not only a great help in 
this contest but also a book you will 
wantto keep. Send for your copy today. 


TEACHERS: This contest will make an interesting project for your whole class 


Atoms Cenomics Department 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Deep Water 


Sometimes, when I am on the brink 
Of calm Temptation’s luring pool, 

I think that water, still, runs deep. 

I was not taught to swim in school. 
Harrison Street, 
California. 

K. K. Carter, Teacher. 


I Wonder Why 


One works to rest 

And rests to work, 

Fights to carry on 

And carries on to fight, 

Eats to live 

And lives to eat. 

Builds to destroy 

And destroys to build. 

Hopes to exist 

And exists to hope. 

Man calls this life. 

I wonder why? 

—Dave Hyatt, E. Kendall Street, 
Corona, California. 


—Patsy Heineman, 
Oakland, 
Mrs. 


On Not Receiving a Letter 


When you write someone a letter 
And you wait and wait and wait 
For an answer that will tell you 
How things are and what the state 


Of affairs is, aren't you sorry 

When the letter doesn’t come? 
Don’t you feel quite bad about it? 
Don’t you wish that there were some 


Way to tell that correspondent 
That it’s really quite polite? 
It’s the only nice thing, honest. 
So for heaven's sake, please write! 
—Minna Winestine, 
Helena (Montana) High School. 


Sacred Ceremony 


She tipped her head at a provocative 
angle and smiled alluringly at the small 
square of glass she held in her fingers, 
punctuated with gypsy-red nails. 

We sighed. 

She extracted from a bulging leather 
bag a tiny box filled with blood-red paste, 
another box full of a white powdery sub- 
stance and laid them carefully on the 
desk. Again she picked up the square 
bit of glass. She fluttered her eyelids 
at it and ran an appreciative finger over 
the thin unusual line of hair above her 
eyes. She spent moments in what ap- 
peared to be a trance in gazing into that 
small square, rousing at last out of her 
lethargy to insert her little finger into the 
box of paste. 

We gazed entranced. 








Plays That Go! 


Send for your free copy 
Ing of our new catalogue. 
aan The Dramatic Publishing Co. 
Dept. S, 59 E. Van Buren St. 
Chicago, Ml. 














= Be an ARTIST 


MAKE $50 TO $100 A WEEK! 
oO ple, proven methods make it 
easy ay — Commercial thy, ox Can 
HOME, in spare time, 

Big new book “ART 
wag? , sent 





She ran the paste-covered finger lightly 
over her lips, making strange faces as 
she- twisted her mouth. 

We held our collective breath. 

She made a bizarre outline of her lips; 
then, dipping a round disc of velour into 
the powdery substance, she began to 
smooth it over her face slowly, lovingly. 
She patted it around her eyes, over her 


chin, on her nose; then, at last, giving a - 


final satisfied pat to her cheek, she 
snapped shut the boxes, pulled her beret 
over at a more dangerous slant and 
smiled vaguely at her neighbor across the 
aisle. 

We relaxed. A daily ritual was at an 
end. Mabel had finished with her make-up. 
—WNellie Keeling, 

Technical H. S., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Mrs. Eva Hanks Lycan, Teacher. 


Absorption a; 
Blank stars are frozen in the black-gre 


space 
Fire has left the Moon; 
Chilled, frosty, pale-faced 
It shivers an icy spasm over 
Sharp, keen, splashing waves 
Which taste a wan beach— 
Winds sharpen their points on 
jutting rocks, 
The tide creaks and chatters complain- 
ingly— 
My body thrills with a cold-water tingle: 
I hug my warm coat, 
Stand shaking, bewitched— 
The water is biting at my 
shoes. 
I shiver and walk away—my toes wet. 
—Maizie Elenz, St. Michael Central H. 8., 
Chicago, Til. 
Sister Mary Philemon, S.S.N.D., Teacher. 


Write Wing 


(Students who wish to correspond with 
other Scholastic readers may have their 
names listed in this department.) 

Pillow, Pa. 
Elizabethville, Pa., 
Elizabethville, Pa., 
Danicl Wertz, Elizabethville, Pa. 
Joseph LaVier, Elizabethville, Pa. 
Charles Woland, Halifax, Pa., R. D. 1 
Grayce Weaver, Elizabethville, Pa., R. D. 1 
Mercedes Hango, Bellevue, Nebraska 
Mildred Marshall, 109 Palmetto Ave., Bedford, 

Ohio 
Donald Bailey; Chester, West Virginia 
Evelyn Smith, 98 Bardwell St., Lewiston, Maine 
Rose Scolnik, 4™1 Main Street, Lewiston, Maine 
Mary Vicari, 552 Main -Street, Anse aie, Conn. 
Carl Stevens, Bergen, N. Y., No. 2 


Deaths of the Week 


Eugene Robert Black, 61, of Atlanta, 
former Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board and credited with helping to draft 
the legislation governing stock exchanges 
and securities 
ton, Sr., 62, one of the leading lawyers 
and orators in the United States. ... 
George Allardice Riddell, first baron of 
Walton Heath, 69, publisher of News of 
the World, a London Sunday paper with 
a circulation of 3,350,000; Lord Riddell 
directed British publicity in the U. S. 
during the World War and the Washing- 
ton Conference. . . . Thomas A. Watson, 
80, co-worker with Alexander Graham 
Bell; manufacturer of the first telephone 
instrument and the first to hear a human 
voice over it, that of Bell himself. .. . 
Mrs. Mary Harriman Rumsey, 53, widow 
of Charles Cary Rumsey, sculptor, and 
daughter of E. H. Harriman, railroad 
magnate. 


small, 


thick-soled 


Gladys Smeltz, 
Ralph Hoke, 
Carl Burrell, 


Star Route 
Star Route 





Student Section SCHOLASTIC 


Key to Pronunciation 


The following is a rough indication of the pro 
nunciation of difficult names in this issue: 


Firdausi (Fear-dow-see) 

pension (pon-see-on), a private boarding house 

cosa dice (co-sah dee-chay), what do you say? 
_ Santayana (accent on third syllable, all a's as 
in alms) 


Baruch (Ba-rook) 
Sarajevo (Sah-rah-yay-vo) 
Ciano (Chee-gh-no) 
Benes (Ben-esh) 

Hirohito (Hee-ro-hee-to) 
Saito (Sah-ee-to) 

Kirov (Keer-off) 
Nikolaev (Nee-ko-iah-eff) 
Stalin (Stahl-een) 
Zinoviev (Zee-no-vyeff) 





—— - 





Culture at Dinner 
(Concluded from page 12) 


“I'm sure you will find many delight- 
ful walks around Siena,” she said. “Only 
this morning I was at San Francesco. The 
altar piece there is very interesting.” 

“I expect to find Siena very interest- 
ing,” he replied in a conventional tone. 

“And,” Miss Ross added, gently, “there 
are two charming walks, one near Fonte- 
branda and one toward Girasole. They 
are quite my favorites. I always take 
them. They are so like English lanes, 
Really Italy is lovely, isn’t it?” 

I had no wish to look into the eyes of 
the Yale lad; but I stole a glance as we 
rose from the table. He was smiling 
bravely, trying to find his way through 
this new cosmopolitan world that he had 
been dreaming such fine things about. The 
Signorina had taken out her cheroot and 
led the way to -the drawing-room. 

Through the closed shutters I could see 
the boy standing again by the wall. His 
hand rested on it and his face was turned 
toward the Cathedral, on which one last 
light rested now, at the very top. I had 
not encough courage to join him. But I 
stood there hoping that he was one of 
these impenetrable idealists on whom the 
world makes no dents, who are never 
willing to believe that the actual can be 
true. Still the fact remained that the 
international culture at that dinner-table 
had been rather actual. 

But as I stood there with my head 
against the shutter, meditating, I saw 
Mrs. Jurden appear and engage him in 
conversation. 

“Look, just look, do you see?” she said. 
“The light on the Duomo, how charming 
it is. I should call it yellow, would you? 
No, not exactly yellow. Well, orange. A 
sort of greyish orange. There, just at 
the top, de you see? Hew romantic Italy 
is! Are you going to stay long? Of 
course one longs for England. But we 
must have the change of climate. Look, 
do you see? I can’t say I like the stripes 
in the Duomo, do you?” 

Mrs. Jurden had fallen into that par 
ticular brand of scenic monologue that 
English ladies sometimes indulge. I saw 
the face of the boy turned quietly toward 
the Cathedral above the shadows of the 
Fontebranda. He was getting architec 
ture through her eyes. 


Reprinted from The Three Fountains, 
by Stark Young. Copyright, 1924, by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Student Section 


THE All-American Team 


O doubt you have seen, and given 
N due thought to, the various all- 

American football teams _ that 
have come to your attention through the 
kindness of your local newspaper. 

You go home some evening in Decem- 
ber, pick up the paper, and, after reading 
the editorial page, the international news 
and the latest from Washington, you 
finally turn to the sports page and are 
reminded again that, while you have just 
been ice skating that afternoon (if you 
live in Minnesota or Maine) here is half 
a page or more given over to football. 

It is the all-American team. You give 
it due consideration, for you want to 
know your facts in case all-American foot- 
ball is discussed at school. 

On the way to school you meet the guy 
or gal from up the street, on his or her 
way to school, and say, by way of being 
friendly: “I see that George Maddox made 
the all-American.” 

“You musta been seein’ things,” says 
your friend. “The best he got was honor- 
able mention.” 

“But I beg your pardon,” you say, “I 
distinctly recall seeing his name in the 
first-team lineup.” 

“Well, where did you see the all-Ameri- 
can you're talkin’ about,’ says your 
friend. 

“In last night’s Evening Bugle.” 

“Oh, well, we get the Daily Standard.” 

It happened that the Evening Bugle 
purchases its all-American team from the 
Christy Walsh syndicate, and that the 
Daily Standard, being an _ Associated 
Press paper, used the all-American selec- 
tion made by that news service. 

Now, Scholastic is going to render a 
special little service to its readers this 
week, in the form of presenting you, at 
no extra cost, THE all-American team. 
THE all-American team to end _ ll- 
American teams (until next year). 

We call our team The Huddle-Muddle 
All-American team. We derive the name 
from the manner ia which we picked the 
team. We looked over the four leading 
all-American teams picked by various 





Scholastic’s Huddle-Muddle 
All-American Team 
The Team to End Teams 
(until next season) 
Ends—Larson, Minnesota 
Hutson, Alabama 
Tackles—Reynolds, Stanford 
Lee, Alabama 
Guards—Barclay, North Carolina 
Monohan, Ohio State 
Center—Shotwell, Pittsburgh 
Quarterback—Grayson, Stanford 
Halfbacks—Borries, Navy 
Wallace, Rice 
Fullback—Lund, Minnesota 











commercial pickers and news services, and 
noticed that, considered together, they 
were a terrible muddle. So, we put them 
all into a huddle, compared notes, and 
came out with the TEAM of TEAMS, 
the one authoritative, the one genuine, the 
one weight-carrying, ball-toting, flesh- 
eating all-American team. This team can- 
not be improved upon: it is better than 
Grantland Rice, it is better than the Asso- 
ciated Press and the United Press com- 
bined, it is better than Christy Walsh, 
Pop Warner, Howard Jones and the other 
football gentlemen who comprise the All- 
America Board of Football. 

Don’t think we are making fun of these 
great news services and these splendid 
coaches. Indeed we are not. Who are we 
to look a gift-horse in the mouth? These 
famous football pickers have performed 
a valuable service to us, and hence to 
you. " The team Scholastic gives you here 
on this page is our pick of their pick. 
They performed the preliminaries, and we 
are grateful to them. 

They all picked Lund of Minnesota and 
Grayson of Stanford for backfield posi- 
tions; and three out of four picked Hut- 
son of Alabama for an end position, and 
Borries of the Navy for a backfield posi- 
tion. So, our backfield had only one 
vacancy to which we had to give any 
emotions. Wallace of Rice Institute and 
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The University of Minnesota team: Called National Champions by Northerners and 
Westerners. Southerners call Alabama National Champions. Alabama got the cali 
to play the Rose Bowl game. Minnesota did not 
would not accept it if they did get it. Three 
American pickers: Larsony-End; Lund, Fullback, and Bevan, Guard. 
Lund, captain, is holding the ball. Bevan is fifth from the left in the third row from 
the bottom. Larson is not in the picture. 


it because it was known that they 
innesota players were picked by two 
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STUDENT EDITORS— 
DO YOU WANT TO MAKE 


ALL-AMERICAN 
THIS YEAR? 


F all the honors that can come to any 

school paper, yearbook, or magazine, 
none is greater than to be judged All- 
American in the National Scholastic Press 
Association’s Critical Service! 

Tue Scuorastic Eprror, the big monthly 
magazine for every student journalist and 
adviser, is the sole official organ of the 
N.S.P.A. Many of N.S.P.A. experts con- 
tribute helpful articles to each issue. Here’s 
your chance to get the “inside dope”. . . 
to learn just how your publication can at- 
tain the excellence needed for All-Ameri- 
can Honor Rating. 

Tue Scnorastic Eprror tells you what 
to do and how to do it. It’s brimful of 
information . .. bubbling with inspiration 
for everyone. And you'll like our new 
service that brings you exclusive interview 
material (and photos) of world-famous 
personalities every month. 


Subscription price is $2.50 for one 
year. Two years, $4.00. This “what- 
to-do” magazine will save you that 
cost many times over. Start on your 
way to All-American—send in your 
subscription today! 


THE SCHOLASTIC EDITOR 
180 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 











Howell of Alabama each were picked on 
two of the teams. It did not take us long 
to break this tie. We quickly chose Wal- 
lace of Rice Institute. As emotional as 
our picking may have been, we were not 
without some thoughts on the matter. We 
had several reasons for preferring Wal- 
lace of Rice to Howell of Alabama. In 
the first place, we like the name Rice In- 
stitute. In the second place, one Ala- 
bama player is already on the team, and 
two others are half-way on it, having been 
the choice of two of our four authorities. 

For the other end position there was 
a deadlock between Larson of Minne- 
sota and Moscrip of Stanford. We did 
not hesitate to pick Larson because we 
had seen him play and we had not seen 
Moscrip play. When Larson played against 
Pitt we were sitting on the Pitt bench. 
That is, we were sitting there for a while. 
Toward the end of the first quarter this 
man Larson must have overlooked the 
out-of-bounds line. when he went to make 
a tackle. There was a Pitt ball-carrier 
and two Pitt interferers going on an end 
run directly toward the bench. They were 
afraid, or at least hesitant, about cutting 
in toward Brother Larson. So the three 
Pitt players kept running right across 
the sideline. The next thing I saw was 
Brother Larson leaving his feet and pitch- 
ing his great body directly into the Pitt 
trio, taking out, in addition to the Pitt 
trio, one waterbucket, one waterboy, and 
the whole section of the bench on which 
your sports editor was sitting. For the 
rest of the game your sports editor sat in 
the stadium, which, formidable as it is, 
seemed to offer none too much security 
from Brother Larson. 

Jacx Laprert 
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Student 


The Negro Question 


Dear Editor: I wish to 
cite a few facts which 
Charles Brown evidently 
overlooked in his letter in 
the Dec. 15 Forum. He takes a ridiculous 
stand on the question of lynching and 
bases his position on an unfair interpreta- 
tion of facts. Because the Negro is at 
present an underdog, he (Brown) says 
that although mob rule as a general prac- 
tice is not feasible, Negroes should be 
held in fear of it. He implies, then, that 
the darker race is, or should be made, in- 
ferior to the Nordics; therefore, Negroes 
should be “kept in their places.” Yet ail 
the foolish tests which have been used 
to prove this theory have been re- 
futed, and all sensible ones show no dis- 
crepancy in favor of Nordics. We 
Negroes can point with pride to the unde- 





SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, -¥ East 44th Street, 
New York C ity. 








Art Schools 





Forum 


Students are invited to have their say in this 

departmem. Letters about problems of high 

school students are especially welcome. Let- 
ters should be confined to 300 words. 





niably remarkable achievements of Ne- 
groes, before and after being freed, even 
with the most opprobrious stigma imagin- 
able to hamper us. 

Again, you fear because of the “black 
menace” present among you. Well, who 
put it there? One cannot play with fire 
and not get burnt; neither can you eat 
your cake and have it too. Was it not 
your forbears who brought my forbears 
from comparative peace and freedom to a 
life bereft of hope, of happiness, of life: 
for without happiness life is a sorry thing, 
indeed, though mercifully short; not only 
bereft as regards themselves, but all fu- 
ture generations even unto the utmost. 
We did not ask to be put in the position 
of dividing your magnificent nation. 
Having been inured to our Fife of bond- 
age, those of us who could think a little 
(not many, thanks’.to you) would much 
rather have remained slaves (for what we 
don’t know doesn’t hurt us) than try to 
make a niche for ourselves, and, as I do, 
battle futilely against “superiority.” 

Frequently a Negro charged with erimi- 
nally assaulting a white woman is lynched. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 

sTUDY Only international school of its kind offer- 
ing Interior Architecture & Decoration, 

Costume Desian & Illustration, Graphic 

Advertising & Illustration, Teacher Train- 

ing, ete. Mid-Year Classes Now Forming. 

Send for Catalogue. 

Address Geox T, 2239 Broadway, New York 
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GRADUATING AT MIDYEAR? 


What will you do with the half year before you can 
enter college? 

A century-old accredited preparatory school for 
boys has a special half-year course for you. Write 
for prospectus to Brownell Gage, Ph.D., Headmaster, 
101 High Street, Suffield, Connecticut. 


SUFFIELD SCHOOL 

















Physical Education 
Scheel of 
a Education 


SARGEN = 


Of Boston University. 54th yr. Seemann school required 
4-year degree course. Unusaal camp instruction. Cetalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Correspondence 


WANT A STEADY JOB? 
Work for “Uncle Sam” 


Start $1,260 to $2,100 Year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Com- 
mon Education. Many Winter ex- 

‘coinetions expected Z 

mediately for free 

with list of positions and full par- 

ticulars telling how to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

jept. L-280 Rochester 








Common sense would triumph over lust to 
make them learn by previous examples, 
were all these charges true.. Even were 
the Negro as inferior as some would have 
him, he would be wise enough to aban- 
don so dangerous a ‘practice. 

There is, you say, a greater percentage 
of illiteracy among Negroes in the South. 
That is because you take the lion’s share of 
school funds and, segregating the Negro, 
lavish the money on white schools. 

In conclusion, there is no conceivable 
reason for any Nordic to cry superiority 
over the Negro. Your only true Ameri- 
can music is the Negro spiritual, outpour- 
ings of two hundred and fifty years of 
bondage in a foreign land, and patheti- 
cally faithful to a God who has forgotten 
them. The Negro’s contributions to art 
and letters is daily more appreciated. 

I'm not the seventh son of a seventh son 
but I can see more than an inch before my 
nose. America’s destiny hinges on its re- 
action to the Negro problem. If she de- 
cides against us, she'll no longer be the 
U.S.A., home of liberty, land of the free, 
a government by and for all the people, 
but the world’s most despotic and miser- 
able failure at government since time 
began. It is her duty to help, not hinder, 
for it was she that put the unforgettable 
stigma of slavery on us; then rubbed it 
in; she kicked us when we were down. 
Having put a source of annoyance among 
yourselves, you must help find a happy 
medium; else the constitution is the es- 
sence of hypocrisy and your _ world- 
announced policies so much hot air, and 
none can trust her equivocal breathing. 

—T. D. L. 


Wisdom From the Back Seat 

“What happened, George?” she inquired, 
as her husband got out of the car to in. 
vestigate. 

“Puncture,” he replied briefly. 

“You should have watched out for 
it,” was her helpful remark. “The guide. 
book warned us there was a fork in the 
road about this point.” 

s 
Different Groups 

Warden (to Rector): “I think your 
congregation has turned the corner. We're 
getting a better class of button in the 
collection than we used to.”—Pearson’s. 

* 
Peak of Publicity 

First Urchin: “My fathers ‘ad 
photograph taken.” 

Second Urchin: 
father’s ’ad 


“That’s nothing. 
*is fingerprints took.” 
* 

What to Do? 

First Hobo (surveying stream of pleas- 
ure seekers)—“I ‘ates ‘olidays.” 

Second Hobo—“Yes, makes yer feel 
common when nobody ain't workin’.”— 
Case and Comment. 


* 
A Sharp Lot, Down Maine.— 

“Gimme an all-day sucker,” the’ young- 
ster demanded of the candy man. 

He was handed one. 

“Looks kind of small,’ remarked the 
youth looking at it doubtfully. 

“Yeah, the days are getting shorter.”— 


Portland Express. ¢ 


Oh! Oh! 

Sinister-looking individual (signif- 
cantly): “Is yer ‘usband at ‘ome, ma’amn?” 

Lady (resourcefully): “Well, if he’s 
finished his rifle practice, he'll be playing 
in the back garden with our bloodhounds. 
Did you want to see him?—Nashvill 
Banner. . 


So This Is Philadelphia 
Old Maid—“Has the canary had its 
bath yet?” 

Servant—“Yes, ma’am. You can come 
in now.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 
e 
We'll Deduct It 
Hotel Proprietor—“Do you want the 
porter to call you?” 
Guest—“No, thanks. 

morning at seven.” 
Proprietor—“Then would you mind call 
ing the porter?”—Harvard Lampoon. 


I awaken every 


Scholastic will send a Modern Library 
book to the contributor of each class 
room boner printed in this column. We 
wish we could make the same offer for 
jokes, and wish to thank all the readers 
who have sent us jokes in the past two 
weeks. Hewever, our prize stands as at- 
nounced. Please send in classroom boners 
that have actually occurred in your school. 
Address Boners Editor, Scholastic, 155 B 
44th St.. New York City. 





Can You Invent a New Yell? 


Snappy, original high 
Knokabout 

(Wildeat, Tiger, Indian, 
credit for each of 


| —and 


win! Send in your size with your yell. 
sportew 


THE COLLEGE EMBLEM SHOP, 5301 Grand River, Detroit, 


Your school name 
ete.) on 


send them in today. A postcard will do 


Look over our catalog of 


ear. Your coach will show it to you. 


Read about the Prizes! 


school yelle—that’s what we're after! Can you write ‘em? A 
Sports Jacket for the best yell sent in each week. and insignia 
the back, your nickname and class year on the front. Also $1 
next best 1000 yells sent in during season, and book of 1000 yells at close of 
season. Our yellmaster to judge a’! entries. Make up your yell—or several of them 
Compete every week until you 





PRIZE-WINNING YELL 
(Week ending Dec. 1) 
Were not crippled! We're not 
Old Rising Star this 
Rough! Tough! We're the stuff! 

We pay football and call their 


Frances Rutherford, 
Rising Star (Texas) High School 








Mich. 
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JANUARY 5, 1935 


Fourth 3 Annual SCHOLASTIC 


Bah 2 s 

Seat Ten Free Trips News Examination 

ont ; Five students with their 

y. teachers will visit Washington, 

Rol D. C., as guests of SCHOLAS- 

fork in the TIC, national high school week- 
ly, as a reward for taking 

hink your highest scores in their respec- 

“ay hag tive zones. Winners will travel 

earson’s. by Greyhound Lines with night- 
ly stopovers at first-class hotels. 


‘ss vad 


thing. My 7 


ok » 


a School Prizes 


— Twenty-five dollars in books 


workin’.”— go to two schools in each zone 





for the best average scores for ZONES: NORTHEAST: Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Maine, Mary- 

. * land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
— ten students. Rhode Island, Vermont, West Virginia. NORTH CENTRAL: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
the young- Ohio, Wisconsin. SOUTH: Alabama, Arkansas, Canal Zone, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
an. Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Puerto Rico, South Carolina, Tennessee 
Texas, Virginia. MIDWEST: Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota. WEST: Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 

narked the * Mexico, Oregoti, Philippine Islands, Territory of Hawaii, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 











shorter.”— 
Fountain Pens Rules 


e, ma'am? Studente-whe snblie'the:tige- Questions in the examination concern only the most important 


se est grade above a minimum re- news events between September 15, 1934, and April |, 1935. 
sadhouall quirement in each class receive Any undergraduate secondary school student is eligible for 
a a. Spencerian ‘fountain pen. the prizes. 
‘a Examination papers are being printed by SCHOLASTIC and 
y had its e mailed about March 29 to teachers rang 2 the examination. 
ie oll The examination must be given between April 15 and April 19, 
‘anscript. 1935. The papers will be mailed in sealed envelopes to be 
HOW TO ENROLL opened in the presence of the class. The answers will also be 
want the Have your teacher fill out ‘Mailed in feed envelopes. The answer envelope will be opened 
in the presence of the class after examination papers have been 
F handed in to the teacher. The time allotted is forty minutes. 
mind call at once. . Enrollments will be ac- Complete instructions for grading and returning papers will be 
mpoon. cepted up to the last minute enclosed with the answers. Not more than ten papers are to be 
ma Library before examination papers are returned by each teacher. 


umn. We mailed to the schools, about The names of the winners will be printed in SCHOLASTIC, 


ere ILAST 
CALL! 


ken every the coupon below, and mail it 


ENROLLMENT FORM’ FOR TEACHERS OR PRINCIPALS ONLY 


SCHOLASTIC, News Examination 
tic, 155 EB 81 Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me copies of the News Examination by April 14, 1935. 1 
thall give the examination to my students and return the papers in keeping with the 
tules of Scholastic's Fourth News Examination. | understand this places me under no 

ligation. 

EASE PRINT] 

Teacher's Name 








Se -<aun got owre an ager enor tana? 
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_ can see this tremendously moving story ... poig 
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Mia you aKa every other school teacher — exemp| 
jed on the screen by beloved May Robson... See 











as the kindly, courageous, resourceful teacher, 
victimized by the vicious “Invisible Government’ 
trolling her school, fights back with the fury 
tigress when sinister influences threaten her boys 
girls!... Ask your local theatre manager when 
ting to the world the school teacher's vite 
oving drama of modern life! 


aot 


MARY CARL 
‘FRED MACMUR 
ALAN HATES 


nN 


DIRECTED 
JOHN ROBERTSO® 


PRESENTED BY TH 
PRODUCERS OF 
LITTLE WOMEN” 
ANNE OF GREFN GABLE 
THE LITTLE MINISTER 
iA i) 
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